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OT Yugeslavia, not its army and not its people, but the 
heads of its Government, have, after studied delay and 
attempted resistance, concluded with Germany not a bilateral 
non-aggression agreement, which might have left the Balkan 
country some rags of its self-respect, but a pact which binds 
the Yugoslavs as firmly to the tail of the German chariot as 
the Rumanians and the Bulgarians are bound already. The 
contents of the pact are hardly relevant. Germany has got her 


foothold. Any prospect of Yugoslavia aligning herself with 
Turkey and Greece in resistance to invasion disappears. 


Germany has promised to respect Yugoslavia’s independence— 
as she once promised to respect Austria’s and Czecho-Slovakia’s. 
She has promised also not to demand the transit of troops 
through the country. She may not demand it; such a formality 
would be waste of time; but no one doubts that she will 
effect it when it suits her. Even if she holds to her agree- 
ment, which would mean an almost incredible change of the 
leopard’s spots, she is at least assured of Yugoslavia’s neutrality 
while she turns on the heroic legions of Greece as the first step 
in her assault on the whole British position in the Middle East. 
Excuse might be made for the Regent and the Prime 
if they were faced with the responsibility of with- 
Germany when the whole population behind ticm 
appeasement. But the precise opposite is the fact. 
There is clear evidence that the preponderant opinion in a 
country which has demonstrated its valour so often and so 
signally in the past desired resistance to any demand which 
wo.d compromise in the smallest degree Yugoslavia’s 
independence. The rioting that has followed the conclusion 
of the Vienna Pact provides further confirmation of that. But 
it would be wise to cherish no illusions about the effect of 
such discontents on Yugoslavia’s relations with Germany. Only 
if the national uprising were universal, if the Ministers who 
have sold Yugoslavia were thrown out and a new Government 
of national defence substituted, with a policy of resistance, in 
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YUGOSLAVIA’S FATE 


common with Greece and Turkey, to any advance by Germany 
beyond the frontiers of Rumania and Bulgaria, could the step 
taken at Vienna on Tuesday be reversed. Such an assertion of 
national anger is frankly improbable. The Serbs might be 
capable of it, and probably would. But the Croats, between 
whom and the Serbs dissension has always existed, and whose 
territory would be the first to feel the impact of German 
invasion, would not. Something like civil war in Yugoslavia 
may develop, but if it does its chief effect will be to provide 
Germany with a welcome excuse to intervene in the interests 
of order. The situation may conceivably take some unexpected 
turn for the better, but if we desire to be realists we had 
better see it as it is and make our calculations accordingly. 
The days ahead, in the Eastern Mediterranean as elsewhere, 
must be difficult. The German commentator who observed 
after the Yugoslav signature at Vienna that now that the 
diplomatic offensive is completed the military offensive can 
begin was probably speaking something like the truth. We 
shall face an attack in the East with one advantage which did 
not exist a week ago. The official declaration at Moscow that 
Turkey, if fighting in her own defence, need fear no threat 
from Russia, relieves the Ankara Government of a very real 
anxiety. Russia, no doubt, has anxieties of her own. She 
desires a further advance by Germany as little as Turkey does, 
but there is no present sign that she would take any active 
step to resist it. The resistance will be by Greece, by Turkey 
in certain clearly defined eventualities, and by whatever forces. 


naval, acrial and military, we may be able to throw into the 
struggle. It will synchronise with a determined attack on 


our shipping and our ports and probably enough on our 
industrial centres, and with further German attempts tc 
dominate Spain and Northern Africa. Indications are that the 
crisis of the war is approaching. Thanks both to our own 
efforts and to America’s we were never so well equipped ta 
confront it. 
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F the passing of the Lease-and-Lend Bill in the United States 

created a wave of renewed confidence among all countries 
which look for a British victory, there was reason to be even more 
reassured by the reception in Congress of the Bill appropriating 
£1,750,000,000 to give effect to the promised a‘d to Britain. 
The dehates on the Lease-and-Lend Bill were hotly contested, 
and it was passed by little more than a normal party majority. 
The opposition at that stage was due to a genuine fear that the 
measure would bring America into the war. But now that it 
is passed most of those who were against it are ready to accept 
the verdict ; and many even go further and say that since the 
Bili has been passed the only chance of keeping out of the war 
“lies in swiftly and boldly proceeding in giving help to our 
quasi-allies.”. The words are those of Senator Vandenberg, who 
voted against the original Bill, but supported the Appropriations 
Bill. Indeed only nine out of 67 members of the Senate were 
found to register their votes against the measure which grants 
these colossal funds for providing aid fer Britain. Now the 
Administration is free to go full steam ahead. It is considering 
ways and means of releasing ships for Britain’s immediate use 
as well as building ships for future use, and. plans are being 
put into execution for employing millions of additicnal workers 
in the defence industries for the supply of the American, the 
British, the Greek and the Chinese forces—and those on the 
main fighting front are to have the first claim. 


Lord Halifax on War and Peace 

Britain’s principal war aim, said Lord Halifax in his wise, 
reflective speech at the Pilgrims’ dinner in New York last 
Tuesday, is to “ win this life-and-death struggle for the cause 
of human freedom”; but he added that it would be Dead 
Sea fruit unless we could also achieve the greatest peace-aim, 
which must be that of securing the world against a repetition 
of the tragedy. Lord Halifax has far teo keen a sense of all 
the problematic issues involved to attempt to evolve in detail 
a programme of policy for a post-war settlement. The time 
has not yet come for any such pronouncement—the data for 
judgement are as yet unknown. But we can foresee, as he 
said, that there will only be freedom and security if nations are 
prepared to co-operate for mutual economic welfare and, if need 
be, for mutual defence. For such experience of voluntary co- 
operation he pointed to the precedent of the British Common- 


wealth of Nations. Their capacity to act together has been 
proved, and affords surely an object lesson for the building up of 


a wider system of co-operation. In this war we have to show 
Germany that her methods and her traditional ambitions do not 
pay ; and after the war until we are satisfied of Germany's 
co-operation the nations who believe in peace and freedom must 
retain sufficient armed strength to make their will effective. Lord 
Halifax expressed the hope that in this as in other matters the 
American and British peoples would appreciate that an immense 
responsibility rests jointly upon them. Unless they realise that, 
with all its implications, there will be no permanent peace or 
security. 


Mr. Matsuoka’s Tour 


The European tour of Mr. Matsuoka, the Foreign Minister 
of Japan, naturally the theme of much discussion in Tokyo, 
has been advertised with flamboyant rhetoric in Berlin as a sign 
of the solidarity of the signatories of the Tripartite Pact. Mr. 
Matsuoka himself speaks modestly of the purpose of his visit— 
he has looked forward to the pleasure of meeting Hitler, Ribben- 
trop and Goering, and he desires to form personal impressions of 
Germany and Italy. Conveniently for him the route to Berlin 
goes by way of Moscow, and has given Mr. Matsuoka the 
opportunity of meeting M. Molotoff and M. Stalin himself, 
who had not personally received a representative of Japan for a 
dozen years. He has visited Moscow on his journey «o 
Germany, and he will visit it again on his return, and it may be 
that the second interview will be the more important of the 
two. So far as Berlin is concerned, it is pretty clear what Japan 
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has to offer to Germany ; if she stirs up trouble in the 
for Britain and America that is all gain for Hitler : 
so clear what Germany has to offer to Japan. 

nothing which Germany can contribute directly 
the war, and the Japanese seem to understand that that Will take wi 
a long time to accomplish. But she might contribute Somethin, ot 
indirectly by promoting a non-aggression pact with Russia and of th 
relieving Japan of some of her apprehensions on the Soviet Fe 
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Eastern borders. Moscow is of more immediate importance SS 
to Mr. Matsuoka than Berlin, and a political understanding with All, 
Russia would be more reassuring to her than any BTandiog noes 
promises from Germany. That is why it is fortunate for hin HH Beav 
that the road to Berlin is via Moscow. Russia, meanwhij. adop 
continues to send help to China. |: 
is CC 
first 
Victories in East Africa that 
The pressure upon the enemy in East Africa is being directes 
from all points of the compass along lines which tend to cop. Th 
verge on Addis Ababa, the Abyssinian capital. The distances tT 
be traversed are enormous, the starting-points of the attack in § of L 
the north and the south being distant one from the other by § tha! 
about 1,300 miles. The forces which began their victorioys § Gua 
march against Italian Somaliland have conquered that territory § fore 
and are far into Abyssinia towards Diredawa on the Addis § of ‘ 
Ababa-Jibuti railway, having advanced some 700 mils, § poli 
Farther west South African forces are at Negelli, more than, § poli 
hundred miles from Kenya inside Abyssinia. An Allied force § the 
is advancing from the extreme east near Asosa, and a patriot § cot 
army is fighting a stubbornly-contested battle near Deby § it¥ 
Marcos, and is closer to the capital than any cther of the § wat 
attackers. In this difficult mountainous region, where our main § at 
force is advancing with such remarkable speed, there is a race § the 
against time, for the rainy season, disastrous to wheeled traffic, § tha 
is approaching. It is only at Keren in Eritrea that our advance § wh 
is held up by a prolonged and courageous resistance. Here a § Of 
well equipped Italian force is strongly fortified in a mountainow J qu 
position which under other conditions of warfare would be § th 
regarded as impregnable. Fierce attacks and counter-attack § qu 
have taken place among the precipices, and the R.A.F. have § an 
been subjecting the Italians to continuous bombardment. Keren § G 
is Clearly a hard nut to crack, but its fall can be only a matter of § 
time,—probably of very short time. Le 
gr 
of 








The B.B.C. and the Prime Minister 


The B.B.C. have withdrawn, though not with the best 
possible grace. and not without exposing themselves to a 
merited rebuff from the Prime Minister. To ostracise persons 
who used their right as citizens to attend the People’s Con- 
vention, and debar them from giving artistic performances 
which have nothing whatever to do with their political opinions, 
was a piece of stupidity which deserved the Prime Minister's 
amiable castigation. It is one thing to refuse the special 
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facilities of the microphone for preventing the opinion of § “ 
persons whose words are calculated to hamper the nation in : 
its war effort. But Mr. Churchill, like most of us, and unlike 

the B.B.C., does not see the relation between musical ot | 
dramatic performances and political opinion. “ Anything in 
the nature of persecution, victimisation, or man-hunting is § - 
odious to the British people.” The B.B.C.’s decision, under § * 
pressure, has been reversed; and it may be hoped that whoever 
was responsible for its excess of patriotic zeal—whether it was 
Sir Alan Powell, Mr. Ogilvie, or some other among those who , 





direct its destinies—has taken to heart the Prime Minister’s 
sensible words. 







Aeroplane Output 


Lord Beaverbrook’s broadcast last Sunday was announced 
(by its author) as being “an account of the state of our aero- 
planes,” but roughly half of it was devoted to a eulogy of the 
achievements of the men that fly the aircraft—no_ praise 
bestowed in that quarter could exceed the merit—and the 
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equally timely, of the hopes raised by the wave of 
-omradeship for Great Britain raised in the American nation. 
, that, indeed, Lord Beaverbrook weat so far as to venture the 
came, “ perhaps we shall be joined together again.” Perhaps, 
but there are unions more practicable and more enduring than 
that provide less occasions for friction. The right 


expression, 


fusion, and : : <7 

lationship wll work itself out in the co-operation the United 
owes is offering and making actual. It would be altogether 
ynwise to try tO determine its shape and character in advance, 


and Lord Beaverbrook was careful not to do that. His report 
of the state of the aircraft industry was reassuring, and he paid 
generous tribute to one or two unknown men in his Ministry 
whose work had especially entitled them to public appreciation. 
All, or practically all, the new types of aircraft which are coming 
into production now of course originated long before Lord 
Beaverbrook’s time, for the time-lag between the decision to 
adopt a certain type and its production on an operational scale 
is considerable. Lord Beaverbrook would, no doubt, be the 
frst to admit that, but he can pretty certainly claim with justice 
that his efforts have abbreviated the time-lag substa stially. 


The Quality of the Army 

The land forces of this country, said Lord Croft in the House 
of Lords last Tuesday, have been multiplied ten times in less 
than two years. ‘These figures, of course, include the Home 
Guard, but presumably not the Dominions and other Imperial 
forces. There is no doubt that we have now, from the point 
of view of numbers alone, a very formidable Army. But the 
uitment in this war is quite different from the 


policy of rec 
Then, men were taken in fron 


policy adopted in the last war. 
the start and 
1 the result that at the end of the first year of war 
it was numerically larger than it was at the same period in this 
war. At was also the case that large numbers of men were 
actually sent to the front only half-trained. But in this war 
the General Staff have in the main acted upon the principle 
that a force is anly to be regarded as a first-line fighting force 
when it is fully trained and perfectly equipped, and the War 
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Office have not attempted to absorb men into the Army more 
quickly than it could train them, or than was compatible with 
their complete equipment as soon as they were trained. High 
quality is the first aim—the turning out of forces in. training 
and equipment capable of dealing with the very best that 
Germany can put against us. A splendid small army is being 
turned into a splendid big army, which will prove invincible. 
Lord Croft maintained that the African campaigns were the 
greatest justification for the modern training and administratioa 
of the Army and its standard of equipment. 


One Railway System ? 

Though no official announcement has yet been made, there 
appears to be substance in the report that the whole of the 
railway systems of this country are about to be brought under 
single management and worked as one unit. Such a develop- 
ment would be both natural and wise. In the last war the 
reduction from a multiplicity of railway companies to four was 
achieved. In this war the concentration of industry is being 
accomplished, and to add the concentration of transport would 
be only logical. It would not, as in the case of factories, involve 
the closing of redundant lines, or not to any large extent, but 
it would make possible a co-ordination which would promote 
both efficiency and economy, as for example the reservation of 
certain stretches of line, where there is a satisfactory alternative 
route, for goods traffic only. Whether a unification effected now 
will remain permanent, as the reduction to four companies in 
the last war did, is a question that meets no immediate answer. 
But unification, whether temporary or permanent, can hardly 
stop at the railways. The transport-system of the country, 
including roads and canals, must be dealt with as a whole. The 
possibilities of the canals, for example, for the carriage of heavy 
and non-perishable goods, notably coal, should be explored to 
the utmost. Col. Moore-Brabazon, if current rumours are con- 
firmed, has put his hand to a vast undertaking. But it is a 
necessary undertaking, and should be carried resolutely through. 
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The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The House of 
Commons is waking up—perhaps I should say the Government 
is being awakened—to the need of mobilising man- and woman- 
power down to the last man and woman. Ahead of us lie 
important debates on concentration of industry and agriculture 
and, of course, the Budget. Meanwhile it is important to secure 
that the Army, Navy, Air Force, the Civil Defence Forces, 
essential industries and agriculture are fully manned with the 
right men and women. Such a total organisation raises ques- 
tions of training, mobility, hostels and billeting, wages and 
allowances and many other questions. No one looking back 
on the last eighteen mcaths-could say that we have planned 
this use of man- and woman-power. with any great prevision. 
In typically British manner we have met each occasion with 
brilliant improvisation. It is no simple problem. Constant 
revision of the list of reserved occupations has been necessary. 

* * * * 

With this background and in this mood there was recently 
held a novel debate by the women members of Parliament. Let 
me say immediately that the standard of speaking and debating 
ability was high. Miss Megan Lloyd George made some 
dangerous and telling points ; Miss Irene Ward spoke without 
notes and with great effect; Miss Cazalet kept Sir John 
Anderson down to concrete points. The Labour speakers, Mrs. 
Hardie, Dr. Summerskill, and Mrs. Adamson, spoke from a 
wealth of practical experience ; Lady Davidson and Mrs. Tate 
drove home some important points, while Miss Rathbone once 
again demonstrated that her knowledge of social questions is 
profound. So much for capacity. The gravamen of the general 
charge was that the Government had failed to act quickly and 
had not fully consulted women’s organisations. Nobody really 
liked conscription of women; most of the speakers thought that 
the question need never have arisen if a little forethought had 
been used. But of course the real difficulty arises when women 
are asked to leave their homes and their young children to 
go to factory work. Should children be left with paid 
“minders” or should there be a far more widespread use of 
nursery centres? Mrs. Hardie spoke warmly against the whole 
idea of “ minders.” 

* * * * 

As in the case of men there are serious discrepancies over the 
rates of wages, as, for example, between domestic service and 
munition work. Again there is obviously something wrong with 
the whole organisation of the nursing service. On the wider 
issue of whether more women should be given responsible posts 
in the war effort, Miss Cazalet quoted the Regional Commis- 
sioners, the B.B.C. and the higher branches of the Board of 
Education. It is true that in all these and many other cases 
there is a notable absence of women. It would be interesting 
to discover to what extent sheer prejudice is responsible for 
this situation. Mr. Assheton spoke pleasantly, Miss Horsbrugh 
covered a large field, Sir Walter Womersley expatiated on 
Pensions and Sir John Anderson blessed everyone. But though 
four Ministers graced the debate I cannot remember that they 
said anything very concrete. It is therefore all the more im- 
portant that the Government should listen to the collective 
wisdom of women members and act with caution and care in 
this delicate part of the war effort. 

* * * * 

Mr. Morrison spoke with his usual fluency and knowledge 
on the new National Service Bill. Apparently he proposes -to 
initiate a new national and mobile force of civil defence workers, 
in order to fill up essential gaps in the full-time Civil Defence 
Service. It is quite true that the voluntary response has been 
most inspiring, but recently there has been some wastage. Mr. 
Lipson, Mr. Ammon and Mr. Silkin asked a number of ques- 
tions about the nature and conditions of this new conscript 
force, which incidentally will be working side by side with the 
full-time voluntary corps. It was hinted that all Civil Defence 
workers might well have a dignified and common uniform. 
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WOMEN 


‘or has been no little stir among younger women 
in all parts of the country since they were compelled 
to realise that at last their turn has come—that they must 
line up beside the men for the essential services of the 
war. Up to now, though large numbers have undertaken 
war work from a compelling desire to help the country, 
in the main women have accepted employment in units 
attached to the fighting services, or in Government depart- 
ments, or in munitions factories in much the same way 
as they would take up any other job ; they were free to 
offer their services, and here were jobs convenient to them 
as well as congenial to their sense of patriotism. Till now 
there has been no mastering necessity. During the first 
year and more of the war there was still considerable 
unemployment among men. The defence departments 
refrained from drawing more men into the fighting services 
than they could adequately train and equip, and it is only 
recently that the industrial machine has acquired a 
momentum such that all or nearly all the man-power 
available is used up either in its own service or in the 
military services. But the further expansion of the war 
industries and of the forces which they will equip depends 
on finding more people to make munitions and more men 
to fight, and this if possible without starving the export 
industries and the services indispensable to civilian 
existence. By no means can these additional men be 
found except by releasing them from their present occupa- 
tions with the help of women substitutes. 

The maximum war effort cannot be attained till all 
persons in the tountry, including the women and even the 
older children, are pulling their weight to the utmost, each 
in a job where his or her effort makes the best contribu- 
tion to the whole. Women have therefore now to con- 
sider where they stand. Mr. Bevin’s plans apply compul- 
sion in the first place only to registration. Women of 20 
and 21 will shortly be required to register, and we may 
be sure that it will not be long before women in older 
age-groups will also be called upon. It is an error to say 
that any of them is actually liable to be “called up.” 
There is as yet no “conscription” of women ; and if it 
is said that neither is there at present any conscription 
of men for industry, it should be pointed out that men 
who reject civilian jobs are liable to be called up for 
military service, and that therefore they have not the 
freedom of choice which remains to women. When women 
have registered and have subsequently been interviewed 
and “advised” to take this or that job they will un- 
doubtedly be subject to much moral pressure and in some 
cases economic pressure, but the final decision, if con- 
scription is not adopted, will still rest with them. 

It is desirable that the principles and the procedure of 
recruitment should be made as definite and as clear as 
possible, both for the guidance of the officials of the 
Ministry and for the guidance of the women themselves. 
The first step is to ascertain the facts. At present there 
are no figures which show how many women could be 
made available as a labour reserve ; and until more is 
known about the whole position there is considerable 
danger that women now engaged on important though not 
absolutely essential work may be drawn into war work 
whilst other women who are doing little or nothing may 
continue to avoid it. For this reason women of all the 
earlier age groups, and not only those of 20 and 21, should 
be registered with the least possible delay so that a clear 
picture can be formed of the extent and character of the 
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reserve. That being done it will be possible to cajj ft 
upon those women of any age-group who are at Presen: 
either unemployed or without important employment and 
secondly upon those of any age-group who are specialh 
fitted for special jobs. Until we get near the point wher 
the largest possible number of women can be absorbed in 
direct war services it would be unwise to divert to them 
women already doing important work in civilian life. 


Many are needed at once in the fighting UNIts—where 
large numbers of them are already employed—to cog 
clean, wait, type, telephone and perform innumerable 
tasks for which men are not required. They are needej 
for shell-filling and other jobs in war-factories ; for secre. 
tarial work in war-businesses and in Government depart. 
ments ; for work in hospitals and first-aid posts, for driving 
ambulances, and in certain A.R.P. services. More ang 
more men will be released by women "bus-conductors, 
railway booking-clerks and ticket-collectors, and land-girls 






To fill jobs such as these there are probably hundreds 
of thousands of women who could quickly be made avail. 
able without much dislocation of the existing laboy 
market. Firstly, there are the women on the lists of the 
registered unemployed who are now actually seeking work, 
Secondly, there will be a large number of women as well 
as men who will be thrown out of their present employ- 
ment by the “concentration ” of industries ordered by the 
Government. Thirdly, the diminution of sales in the shops 
is throwing out of work many persons in the distributing 
trades. Fourthly, there is a floating multitude of women 
in the middle and wealthier classes whose work before the 
war—if they worked—was spasmodic, by no means all 
of whom, have yet been absorbed in voluntary services. 

Here are reserves which clearly ought to be used up 
first, and until they have been used up it would be waste- 
ful in the extreme to create a general exodus from other 
jobs which are important though not absolutely of the first 
order of importance. That is one reason why there should 
be a general registration of all women in at least the first 
fifteen age-groups. There are many women’s occupations 
which will undoubtedly be completely reserved, among 
them those of trained nurses and trained school-teachers. 
Indeed the ranks of women teachers may possibly be 
augmented, as there may be cases in primary schools 
where educated women could take the place of some of 
the men. More educated women might also be brought in 
to fill the places of the less indispensable among the younger 
temporary civil servants. 


But the time will come—and it cannot be far distant— 
when the net will have to be cast widely; and then 
difficult and delicate decisions will have to be taken both 
by the authorities and by women themselves between the 
claims of “ essential” war-work and other work. Indeed 
today there is no kind of genuine work which is not really 


what can be eliminated and what not. What, for example, 
will be the position of actresses? It would be very short- 
sighted not to recognise that the efforts which are being 
made to maintain drama and to carry it into industrial 
areas where serious drama has never penetrated before is 
a necessary contribution to the nation’s self-respect and 
to its high morale. A sufficient corps of capable actresses 
must be retained to keep this essential work going. It 
would alse be short-sighted not to preserve the activities 
of key persons, men and women, in the film industry, 
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h in the last war put back British films 
for twenty years. Evidently women who are working in an 
essential export industry are doing _war-work ; but, that 
being recognised, it would not be wise to remove women 
who are doing similar work in a permitted industry making 
gods for home consumption. Difficult decisions also will 
have to be made for or by women who have children or 
gho are doing valuable work for evacuee children. 
Generally speaking, married women with young children 
should be taken last—mothers cannot really be replaced 
by “ minders. It would be damaging to the morale of the 


neglect of whic 





HERE is less unsettlement at the Ministry of Aircraft Pro- 

duction than there was. Air-Marshal Sir John Salmond 
has gone. Sir Charles Bruce-Gardner has gone. The Society of 
British Aircraft Constructors, of which he is chairman, asked 
him to come back ; it is hardly conceivable that they should 
have asked that if Sir Charles had wanted them not to ask it. 
But Sir Henry Tizard has returned to his post as head of the 
research and development department of the Ministry. Sir 
Henry, as a pilot in the last war and since then Rector of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, represents a 
unique combination of technical and operational knowledge. 
Lord Beaverbrook did not include him among the members of 
the Ministry to be eulogised by name in his broadcast last 
Sunday, but since special tribute was paid to the research 
department generally Sir Henry may perhaps claim his share 
of laurels. The truth about the whole business is probably 
what Mr. Beverley Baxter, formerly editor of Lord Beaver- 
brook’s Daily Express, managed to suggest in a recent debate 
in the House of Commons, before he was pulled up: “ You 
have to accept this extraordinary man, with all the attendant 
difficulties, as one who undoubtedly possesses to a marked 
degree What? Thanks to the Deputy-Speaker’s check 
we shall never know. Let us call it just “ It.” 

. * * * 





Mr. Duff Cooper’s statement that he was considering an 
increase in the number of Governors of the B.B.C. is welcome. 
The reduction from seven members to two, of whom one 
appears to predominate considerably, meant changing the 
political complexion of the Board substantially, for it involved 
dropping Governors like Dr. H. A. L. Fisher (who has since 
died), Dr. J. J. Mallon and Miss Margery Fry. It is true that 
there are no party politics today, but there is such a thing 
a a progressive outlook, and it is to be hoped that among 
the new Governors, if there are any, there will be someone 
who represents it. Meanwhile the interesting fact that 
Mr. A. P. Herbert is to be responsible for the Sunday night 
postscript for the next few weeks in place of Mr. J. B. Priestley 
is being invested with what seems a rather misplaced signifi- 
cance. Mr. Priestley would never claim the title to the 
postscript period indefinitely and without intermission, and it 
is a great pity for anyone to talk pointedly about his being 
“dropped.” The B.B.C.’s own apt description of recourse to 
Mr. Herbert as simply “a change of bowling ” puts the whole 
thing in the right light. Mr. Priestley need not be elevated into 
a symbol,—of Priestleyism or anything else. 

* * * x 

Lice are interesting, if not particularly engaging, little 
objects, and it is not surprising that Mr. Ernest Brown and Mr. 
Herwald Ramsbotham should be concentrating some attention 
on them. The result is a joint circular on what is impressively 
termed “‘ The Incidence of Lousiness,” a subject on which the 
evacuation of school-children has cast some light, and a recent 
investigation by Dr. Kenneth Mellanby much more. The 
part played by lice as carriers of disease is well known, and 
the importance of dealing with the evil needs little demon- 
stration. What is less known is the extent to which infesta- 
tion is prevalent. A table in the memorandum of the two 
Ministries shows that in ten industrial cities examined roughly 
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fighting men to find that their families at home were being 
disrupted. For some women the choice will be easy, on 
others a heavy responsibility is placed. In every case, 
with them as with men, the test question which they have 
to put to themselves, and on which they will seek advice, 
is whether the adoption of one course rather than another, 
in view of their ability, their physical strength and their 
opportunities, will enable them to make the most éffective 
contribution towards the effort which the nation as a whole 
has set itself in the task of winning and deserving to win 


the war. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


50 per cent. of girls between the ages of three and eleven are 
infested. In the case of boys of those ages the figure is under 
30 per cent., and conditions in rural areas are much better 
than in urban. The remedy prescribed, and rightly, is more 
assiduous education in cleanliness. Infested children who 
have gone to the coyntry have improved rapidly in the matter 
of, well, lousiness, unattractive though the term may be. 
* * * * 


An interesting echo. In The Spectator of just five years ago 
there was an article by Major Lawrence Athill on “How 
Civilisation Came to Harrar,” in which the writer described 
that Abyssinian town as he had known it years before. His 
closing paragraph read, “ But this is not Harrar of today, for 
on March 29th, 1936, sixteen aeroplanes flew over Harrar and 
left their civilising message. They did not quite achieve their 
work, for on that evening only half the town was in flames. 
The Ethiopian Cathedral had gone. So had the hospital... 
Perhaps tomorrow the aeroplanes will return, and then the 
civilising of Harrar will be compiete.” That was on March 29th, 
1936. It is still, as I write, four days to March 29th, 1941. 
That date may prove a notable anniversary for Harrar, for aero- 
planes with different markings are over it now, and if they are 
dropping anything it is leaflets telling of impending liberation. 
As for Major Athill, I do not know his precise whereabouts, 
but I shall be surprised if he is not nearer to Harrar than to 
Hampstead. 

* * * . 

Turning out old junk a day or two ago, I came on the admir- 
able booklet, authorised by the French War Office, describing, 
and demonstrating the impregnability of, the Maginot Line. 
It was published in December, 1939, and I well remember the 
impression it made. Its chance re-emergence tempts to no 
cynical reflections—but it may provoke some salutary ones. 
No more can we be lulled into a sense of security by defensive 
works, or the certainty of American help, or even the present 
predominance of our Air Force and our Navy. For all these we 
may be thankful, but if we have not realised that we are fighting 
an enemy against whom no effort can ever be remitted and no 
vigilance for a moment relaxed, our fate will inevitably be the 
fate of the men whom M. Maginot’s incalculably costly structure 
was designed to protect. 

* * * * 

My note of last week about Generals Brooke, Dill and Pile 
brings the reminder that “these officers are in the aggregate 
at least 834 per cent. Irish.” I cannot guarantee the fraction, 
but the figure is substantially accurate, and the fact itself 
notable—particularly since it inevitably recalls such Irishmen 
as Roberts, Kitchener and French—to say nothing of the Duke 
of Wellington. Since all of them were born im Ireland before 
that country was divided rival claims to their nativity hardly 


arise. 
* * . ee 


Eire has given abundant signs of the seriousness, not to say 
timorousness, with which she preserves her neutrality. The 
latest evidence is that Sir Robert Vansittart’s Black Record, of 
which nearly 300,000 copies have been sold in this country, is 
not allowed within Eire’s confines. 

JANUS. 
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LTHOUGH the Balkan theatre of the war may represent 

merely a diversion, it contrives to hold attention to the 
exclusion of other aspects which are of more essential import- 
ance. It is true, as was expected, that the shipping losses 
are down for the second week in succession from the high 
level reached in the opening spurt of the German attack. 
That, of course, is one of the most dependable characteristics 
of the German attack—that it should develop its maximum 
force at the very outset. But in this assault upon the shipping, 
that must form the basis of our war strategy, it could hardly 
be expected that it should show such a decrescendo as has 
been the case ; and we cannot safely conclude that we have 
yet seen the worst of it. The air-attack goes its way, and the 
checks administered in the moonlit nights have not been 
maintained. There is evidently much still to do before we 
can be assured that this threat is under control. 

But, although these two forms of attack ought to loom larger 
in our thoughts, they fail to occupy the place monopolised by 
the Balkans. There, we know Germany is slowly fitting 
together the parts of a plan that, complex when examined in 
detail as it unfolds itself, will develop finally on broad, simple 
lines as a threat to the whole of our position in the Near and 
Middle East. When the German airmen invaded Sicily and 
were followed by ground troops, it was possible to see a pawn 
slowly advanced on the chess-board ; but now it has been so 
moved as to suggest something of a threat. ~German 
armoured troops are undoubtedly in Tripolitania and, although 
they are not in great force, they are growing stronger. In 
spite of the great minefield which has been laid across the 
path of vessels leaving the south of Italy, it has proved pos- 
sible for ships to reach the Tunisian coast and, passing through 
the waters that wash it, to get to Tripoli. They may not be 
able to get through in any great numbers; but they are clearly 
finding their way to the remnants of Graziani’s army and pre- 
sumably the new commander, General Garibaldi, is a figure- 
head behind whom the German Staff will function. 

The total force cannot be large at present ; but it must be 
assumed that it has not been sent to Africa for the sake of a 
rest cure. It must further be taken for granted that its 
presence in Tripolitania has a definite relation to the cam- 
paign in Italian East Africa, where the curtain is falling upon 
Mussolini’s dreams, but falling very slowly. It cannot be long 
before the onset of the rainy season, and the Duke of Aosta is 
clearly trying to evade a mortal blow before that time imposes 
a check upon the operations. On general grounds it is a sound 
thing to do, though what it would advantage the Italian com- 
mander to be shut up in the central plateau, with a hostile 
population pursuing its guerilla tactics and the Imperial forces 
pressing their attack even on less forcible terms, it is difficult 
to guess. Of course he would detain in that area Imperial forces 
that might have a more important role to play elsewhere ; 
but, gathering about the position are many units which would 
not be of the highest value elsewhere, and the developments 
of the next week, even, cannot be foreseen. 

One further inference can be drawn from the growing 
strength of this German force: the move must have a bearing 
upon the plan that is working out in the Balkans. Yugoslavia 
has now joined the number of those small nations which have 
preferred hara-kiri to the possibilities of death. At this point 
there can surely be no illusions left in Europe on the mean- 
ing of supping with Hitler. The terms upon which Yugo- 
slavia has joined the Axis are not yet known in detail, and it is 
only their military implications that concern me at present ; 
but whatever should be the written terms it is quite certain 
that they are meant to advantage Germany immediately in her 
Balkan plans. It will no doubt be represented to her leaders 
that it will be sufficient if "Germany can depend upon the 
neutrality of the Yugoslav army. That clearly had to be 
secured. The German Staff could hardly have launched a 
German expeditionary force southward if an army of a million 
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men had threatened its flank. The fact that Ital 
Germany had cast a net so closely about the country ms “ 
of importance as making the decision to maintain ana 
imperative. This was the reason for the German movem 
in Rumania and Bulgaria. It was more of the careful det 
playing at which Germany appears today to be so adept. - 

But it cannot be the mere security for the flank of her a 
that the German Staff desires ; and, a past-master at repudj 
ing her word whenever it seems convenient, Germany js +. 
very last nation to rest content with mere assurances, ha 
the purely military point of view she would be foolish, 
embark upon a campaign that may develop on unpredictable 
lines on no better guarantee. To pretend to be content with 
what is at present claimed and promised is no more than to 
offer the acceptable lie. As she will certainly demand full 
control of Yugoslavia before many days are past, she wil] claim 
much more than the safety of her flank. She will need direct 
communication with her main bases, and this cannot be 
obtained via Bulgaria and Rumania. Only through Yugoslayig 
is there direct communication between Vienna and Western 
Europe and the Greece upon which Germany has set her mind 
The further the web of her dreams is cast, the more impera- 
tive it is that her communications should be simple, direct and 
secure. If she plans to restore the original design of a copn- 
verging attack upon the British position on the Canal through 
Syria, as seems quite possible, she is unlikely to open her 
campaign until she has seen to this lifeline. The communica- 
tions would inevitably be long under the best circumstances, 
and their service would require the policing of a growing 
number of troops. But nothing is more important to such an 
ambitious plan than directness and simplicity here. It might 
well prove fatal if the communications should break down 
when the columns are launched into the eastern distance. 

It is at this point that we begin to wonder how much 
Germany has really achieved by the coercion of Yugoslavia, 
The country is admittedly divided, and it is the lack of a 
tradition of order and unity that has caused the division to 
go to such lengths. Will it be possible to depend upon the 
Serbs, who fought so fiercely in the Great War and have 
resisted the signature of this shameful instrument now? Sabo- 
tage is peculiarly easy in Yugoslavia. There are a number of 
places where the essent.al railway could be cut and placed 
beyond repair for some ‘ime. Will Germany be able to 
depend upon immunity from interruption of the line? Will 
she even think she can? If she should think no chance can 
be taken in this direction, it seems likely she will be compelled 
to maintain a considerable number of troops in the country. 
If she should propose to cross Thrace and advance through 
Syria against the northern flank of the British position on the 
Canal, she will drag a longer line of communications needing 
careful safeguard against interruption. Whatever military 
triumphs she might achieve this would be a growing factor 
of weakness. 


Yet the possibility of using the Yugoslay communications’ 


is a vital increment to her strength ; and the probabilities are 
that the launching of the German offensive against Greece will 
not now be long delayed. Whether it will begin through the 
Struma valley or not it is impossible to say. What seems 
certain, beyond a doubt, in spite of the Axis assurances, is 
the fact that before long the Vardar line will be involved. 
The threat in the Near East is serious and it will impose new 
burdens upon our fortitude. It will not become actual until 
the plan seems perfect in every particular, and once launched 
we shall know no respite until either it is crushed decisively 
or it has attained whatever end the German Staff has designed. 
Our resources in this area are now well known. Lord Croft 
has just informed us of the relative losses in the recent African 
campaign, and there can be little better assurance than is con- 
tained in these remarkable figures and the light they cast vpon 
the generalship of the British commander in the Near East. 
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THE PRICE OF MILK 


By P. LAMARTINE YATES 


{LK in Britain is indeed a pearl of great price. Nowhere 
else in the world do doctors and nutrition-experts so 
istently emphasise the value of milk in building up health, 
sowhere else do they so loudly praise its virtues as an almost 
“plete food containing protein, fats, vitamins and mineral 
wd nowhere else has the public been so often urged to 
ae more milk”; yet nowhere else in the world does it 


cost $0 much to buy. 

The high price of British milk is no mere war-time pheno- 
For instance, in the period 1936-38 when milk sold 
retail at 28. 4d. per gallon in England, it fetched the equivalent 
of od. in Belgium, Is. Id. in Germany, IS. 2d. in Denmark, 
the dearest on the Continent being Swiss milk at Is. 4d. Small 
wonder that most Continental people drink more milk than 
ye do. But how is such a startling price-difference possible? 
Wherein lies the secret of Continental cheapness? Broadly 
speaking the honours are shared between producers and dis- 
ributors. Western European producers were getting at that 
date about 8d. per gallon for their milk (the Danes only got 
6d.) compared with the British producer’s price of 1s. 33d. 
Qn the Continent the average distribution-costs ranged from 
sd. to $d., compared with 11d. to Is. per gallon in Britain. 
It is perfectly true, of course, that across the Channel dis- 
ributors’ services are, on the whole, less elaborate, and when 
they do equal our own they often cost quite as much to 
perform. In Amsterdam in 1938 the distributors’ margin on 
bottled milk was 1s. 2d., but in country districts it was 4d. 
to sd. The same was true of Denmark. Yet that in itself is 
significant. In England, unfortunately, we have as a flat-rate 
margin all over the country (or nearly), one which covers 
distribution-costs in the biggest cities. In most country-areas 
milk could probably be sold with profit at about half the 
London retail price, yet to try to do that would be an offence. 


menon. 


To some extent these high prices date back to the last war; 
but the situation has worsened in the last seven years, the 
operations of the Milk Marketing Boards having coincided 
with all-round price increases both to producers and distri- 
butors. Consequently we, as a nation, have become accustomed 
to expensive milk, and fail to realise how seriously high prices 
are restricting consumption. It is like asking people to pay 
more than they can afford for main drainage, and then being 
surprised when, for lack of it, they fall a prey to disease. 

In regard to milk nothing could be more dangerous than 
complacency. If we come to look upon the current (or even 
the 1938) level of prices as “imevitable,” then we are 
admitting that milk must remain right outside the reach of 
those vast sections of the community who most need it for 
health. For in that case the gap between the cost of milk 
and what the masses can afford to pay remains so large that 
no reasonable subsidies could bridge it. If, on the other hand, 
we keep an open mind about price, if we are prepared to 
explore all manner of ways and means of effecting reductions, 
then the problem of bringing milk to those who need it may 
not appear so insoluble. With this objective in view, let us 
examine briefly the reasons why milk is so much cheaper on 
the Continent. 

The first obvious difference is wages. Even at their’ pre-war 
average of 35s. per week British farm-labourers earned sub- 
stantially more than their opposite numbers in continental 
Europe: the Belgians, for instance, only earned 20s. Further- 
more, British smallholders and family-farmers obtained better 
incomes, despite all their grumbling, than Continental peasants. 
This is a fact too little mentioned, yet it is a thing to be proud 
of. In this, at least, we have no wish to imitate our neighbours. 
Nevertheless, labour is not the biggest item in the costs of 
milk-production. The feeding-stuffs bill is much more 
important, and here possibly British farmers may find some- 
thing to learn. Before this war the cost of feeding-stuffs to the 
dairy farmer averaged about 6d. per gallon of milk produced, 
a sum which in Denmark would swallow up the entire milk 





receipts. Danish farmers only spent about 4d. on feeds. Here, 
then, is one significant fact. Of course, it was not merely that 
the feeds cost less per ton—though the home-grown certainly 
did, because Danish yields per acre are higher than ours—it 
was also that the Danish producers obtained more gallons of 
milk for every ton of fodder fed to the cows. The cows were 
more efficient converters. Average milk-yield in Denmark in 
1936-38 was over 700 gallons per cow as against just over 
500 in Britain. The Danes keep fewer low-yielding cows 
eating their heads off at their owners’ expense. 

Another significant difference is that the Danes, and for 
that matter the Dutch, too, sell all their milk at one price: milk 
for the liquid market fetches 6d. just like the milk for butter- 
making. Here, in Britain, the markets came to be artificially 
separated, so that farmers could sell for liquid consumption 
at 1s. 35d. while they only got 6d. to 7d. for manufacturing 
milk, this giving them a “ pool price” of about 1s. They 
thus, at the expense of the liquid consumer, made up for their 
losses on milk used for butter and cheese. Such a policy, 
however, is probably not in the public interest. It might well 
be preferable, from the point of view of the nation’s health, 
to sell all, or nearly all, the milk in the liquid market. 
Assuming, for instance, that producers need to average Is. per 
gallon over the year as a whole, it might be better, and equally 
in the producers’ interest, to reduce prices from 1s. 3d. in the 
winter to, say, 10d. in the summer months, so as to dispose 
of the entire summer-surplus to liquid-consumers. The pro- 
ducers believe that this cannot be done; they assert that demand 
will not respond vigorously enough to a seasonal price- 
reducticn of only 3d. per pint. But if at the same time 
economies could be effected in distribution, the reduction 
might be made more substantial. It might even be wise to 
charge less for distribution in summer than in winter. 

This brings us to the vexed question of distributors’ costs. 
Here there are two distinct problems. First, there is the waste- 
fulness and over-elaboration of delivery services, about which 
so much has been written: eight roundsmen up each street, 
too many deliveries per day, the expensiveness of bottles— 
especially half-pint bottles. Because retail prices are fixed 
the pressure of competition is not allowed to operate so as to 
reduce prices and eliminate the inefficient. Nor is public 
control used to improve organisation and eliminate waste. Con- 
sumers get the worst of both worlds. 

The second problem is that of different margins in different 
districts. It may have cost tod. per gallon (in 1938) to 
pasteurise, bottle and distribute milk in the London area, 
but it only cost 7d. in Derby; and in rural districts, particularly 
if people were willing to forgo pasteurising and bottling, it 
would cost still less. Yet the fixed margin varies hardly at 
all as between large and small towns, and even producer- 
retailers who sell milk in the jug from their own doorsteps 
have to observe the legal retail price. Nowhere on the 
Continent does such a system exist. Indeed, the low average 
distribution margins abroad are mainly achieved by allowing 
those concerned to charge less for delivery in rural areas 
where services are simplified. 

From this brief analysis what general conclusions can be 
drawn? In what directions may we hope to reduce the price 
of British milk, and so stimulate a greater liquid consumption? 
What should be our policy when it comes to post-war recon- 
struction? Firstly, at the production end, the hopeful lines of 
advance seem to be in the direction of more careful breeding 
of dairy-cattle (based on milk-recording) and more economical 
methods of feeding. Secondly, producers’ price policy should 
be reorientated with a view to disposing of practically the 
entire milk-supply in the liquid market. Thirdly, the retail 
price should be de-controlled, so that high margins need 
only be allowed in areas where distribution costs are really 
high. Fourthly, experiments should be made in particular 
areas in concentrating distribution under a single organisation 
so as to eliminate overlapping and waste. Some of these 
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innovations may even prove necessary in war-time. If, for 
instance, milk becomes scarce, it will be imperative to see 
that every available pint is consumed in liquid form by those 
who most need it. But in its entirety the proposed scheme 
more properly belongs to post-war Britain. Such a policy, 
courageously carried through, would effect a notable reduction 
in prices. It would bring milk within the purchasing-power 
of the great majority of working-class consumers, and thereby 
it would’ make a real contribution towards improving the 
nation’s health. Moreover, by stimulating demand for British 
farming’s most important product, it would implement the 
long-delayed “ marriage” of nutrition and agriculture. 


COMMAND PERFORMANCE 


HE good King George’s glorious days through which we 

are living have witnessed one fine Command Performance ; 
so it may appropriately be termed, with a slight twist from the 
usual connotation, for a Command of the Royal Air Force was 
concerned, and even fts own self-depreciatory pilots would 
admit that it was “a pretty good show.” Last autumn the 
Fighter Command met and broke the massed assault of 
Goering’s Luftwaffe. Chief credit went by popular ecclama- 
tion to the Spitfire squadrons for the great triumph. That was 
not altogether fair, for the Hurricane units were in the centre 
of the stage throughout and deserved a call, too. Incidentally, 
the Fighter Command’s first V.C. went to a Hurricane pilot 
(J. B. Nicolson). Indeed, Hurricanes have destroyed more 


enemy aircraft in this war than have Spitfires. That was 
because there were more squadrons of them. It was they who 
held the line until the Spitfires began to pour from the 


factories. it is true, however, that the Spitfire is the faster 
interceptor and better able to deal with the German fighters. 
Instances are on record in which a Spitfire has taken up the 
chase from a Hurricane which could not overhaul a Messer- 
schmitt and has run it down easily and destroyed it. The 
Hurricane’s younger but heftier brother, the Tornado, will 
soon be appearing in numbers on the scene, to uphold the 
honour of the family, and it will be a deadlier killer still. 
Meanwhile the Hurricane itself is far from being on the scrap- 
heap. It has been doing good work as a night-fighter as well 
as by day. 

What will the next Command Performance be? Which 
Command will present it—Bomber, Coastal, Army Co-opera- 
tion, or Fighter again? Indeed the Bomber and Coastal Com- 
mands have been in the picture all the time, though not so 
much before our eyes in this country. They have never been 
so conspicuously in the limelight as the Fighter Command 
was in August and September of last year. 


Probably the next to make the first call on our attention 
will be the Coastal Command. The battle of the Atlantic is 
about to begin ; the skirmishes have begun already. Hitler 
has assured us that the attack on our shipping in the spring 
will surpass in ferocity anything attempted yet. Well and 
good ; we have been warned, and the Navy, no doubt, has 
noted the warning. The Navy will need, and will have, the 
assistance of the Coastal Command in grappling with this 
menace. It is probably the gravest of all those with which we 
are confronted, but Admiral Tovey, at any rate, is confident 
that it will be defeated. The packs of U-boats will have to 
be hunted from above as well as on the surface of the sea. 
So will the Nazi aircraft which now prey also on our convoys. 
There is hard work for the Coastal Command to bend its 
back to in this phase of the war. 


There are four ways in which its aircraft can help and 
supplement the work of the Navy here. Its sea-going air- 
craft can dislocate the partnership of the enemy’s sea-going 
aircraft and his U-boats; the latter can obtain from the 
cruising aircraft overhead intelligence of the whereabouts of 
convoys or unescorted vessels over a wide space of sea, and 
our aircraft’s prime task is to drive the reconnoitring German 
aircraft away. By doing so they make it impossible for the 
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latter to attack our vessels directiy with bombs or gu 
They can also direct our light naval forces to any fi, 
= any spot in w 
a U-boat has been detected. Finally, they can take a hand ; 
destroying the U-boats themselves. » 
Work of this kind, far out on the ocean lanes, falls 
ally to the big flying boats of the Coastal Command 
Fleet Air Arm, with its Fairey Fulmars and Blackburn Rog, 
could also drive off the German aircraft and. being cattiey 
borne, could operate at greater distances from the land 
but then the carrier itself would be another target for the 
U-boats. It is on shore-based aircraft that the protective duty 
must devolve, and the four-engined Short Sunderlands Of the 
Coastal Command have in fact proved to be admirably Suited 
to it. They have a range of close upon 3,000 miles, and ca, 
keep the air for eighteen hours at a time. They carry q 
formidable armament and have, indeed, shot down German 
fighters. Their large size enables them to carry not only their 
crew of eleven, but also a useful load of bombs, t6 which 
depth-charges can be added. They have already accounte 
for a number of submarines. One, commanded by Fiigh. 
Lieutenant W. W. Campbell, destroyed two in the Medite. 
ranean last autumn. Another blew a U-boat clean out of th: 
water in the Atlantic at about the beginning of October. Tyo 
others have been destroyed at earlier dates. Other successes 
have probably been achieved, but not definitely confirmed 
Now, American flying boats are becoming available also, and 
they will score their kills, too, one may be sure. The twin. 
engined Consolidated Model 28-5, renamed by us the Catalina 
is already in service. Other Consolidated flying boats will be 
arriving before long, including the four-engined Model 29, 
The twin-engined Martin 162 will be coming, too. We 
should soon have a fine flotilla of aircraft of this categon 
at large on the Atlantic routes. Possibly, too, the big bombers, 
such as the Stirling and the Liberator, may be used out there, 
Long-range fighters will be needed, too, if the Focke-Wulf 
Kuriers are to be taught that all this part of the ocean is to 
unhealthy for them. In fact, we must aim at flooding the 
North Atlantic with our patrolling aircraft, and flying boas 
alone could probably not be provided in sufficient numbers 
if this purpose is to be achieved. As Mr. A. V. Alexande 
pointed out in the House of Commons on March 5th, it wa 
the short-range fighters of the Royal Air Force which defeated 
the air-attacks on our coastal convoys. As he observed, a 
different problem had arisen now that the enemy had acquired 
bases on the western coast of France, from which he could 
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strike at our ships far out on the Atlantic. Counter-measures 
were being developed, he said, and these, one may assume, 
include the provision of long-range fighters. They will bk 
twin-engined machines, no doubt, of sufficient size to take big 
fuel-loads, as well as their military and navigational equipment, 
including that necessary for the taking of bearings where land- 
marks there are none. The Coastal Command has Blenheim 
fighters already on its establishment ; it has also Beauforts now 
in plenty and should soon have the Lockheed Venturas, the 
improved Hudsons. 

The Coastal Command will rise to the occasion, we can 
safely assume. One of the remarkable features of the opera 
tions in the air has been the way in which that Command has 
been able to turn its hand to any and every kind of duty. k 
has become a sort of omnicompetent Command, undertaking 
bombing, fighting, torpedoing, minelaying, convoying and 
reconnaissance work as the need arises. Now it will have to 
do more than ever before ; no task is so vital as that which it, 
with the Navy as the predominant partner, faces now. It 
will have to assist in keeping our life-line clear. That can be 
done in several ways. 

The Royal Air Force, Mr. Alexander observed on March 5th, 
would continue to dislocate the organisation of the U-boat 
patrols by attacks upon their bases. It has done so already 
with good effect. The bombers of both the Coastal and 
Bomber Commands have made repeated raids upon the sub- 
marine bases at Lorienf in Brittany, at Bordeaux and at 
Le Havre. They have attacked the yards in which submarines 
are built at Bremen, at Stettin, and at Hamburg ; in one raid 
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lohm and Voss yards at Hamburg, five U-boats under 
truction were destroyed A factory at Mannheim which 
submarine engines has also been attacked, and so 

5 the aerodrome at Meérignac, near Bordeaux, whence the 
Focke-Wulf sally forth to prey on our shipping. No doubt 
the raiding of all these bases will be intensified now. — 

The U-boats and the predatory aircraft will still slip out, 
and so will an occasional surface-raider. The cruiser 
of the Hipper class which was lying at Brest may or may not 
have been damaged by our attacks on the docks there at the 

inning of March, but other cruisers or a pocket-battleship 
will be on the war-path, we may be sure, this spring. The 
hful eyes of our sea-going aircraft will -help to spoil 
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Meanwhile, the Coastal Command remains a leading actor in 


this second Command Performance of the war. There will 
be little that is ~ coastal” in the work that its armen will have 
to undertake. Theirs will be a lonely vigil, like that of many 
4 mystery ship of the last war. “ She’s somewhere south of 
the Fastnet now playing her own lone hand.” It will 
not be work in the limelight ; far from it ; it will be work of 
watching and waiting, of unseen shadowing, of swift approach, 
of grim encounter, of success and disaster that may equally 
20 unrecorded. But it will be work on which our survival 
4s a nation may depend, work more vitally important than any 
which has fallen on fighting men in this war. Assuredly it 
will be done faithfully. 

What then? What will the next scene be? Which Command 
will give the final Performance? All will be in it, probably. 
The Bomber Command will be there, beyond question—it is 
well to the fc The Army Co-operation Command 
will have its part to play, too. It will be very much in the 
picture when our great mechanised army, which will be the 
best in the world, goes into action—where, one cannot say; 
perhaps in the west, to drive the Nazis out of occupied France, 
perhaps in the east. All that is certain is that our Air Force 
will be acting in close co-operation with it; and meanwhile 
our bombers will be teaching the home-keeping Germans what 
air-power means. That may be the last scene of all. It will 
ring down the curtain on a long run of Performances, and 
there will be no revival. Germany will have had her lesson. 


rrefront now. 


ISLE OF FORGOTTEN MAN 


By RENE ELVIN 
LL has been said about the injustice, the muddle and 
the damaging unfairness of the internment “ policy.” 
What is more, and better, it has been said by Englishmen, at 
a time when England was facing the worst dangers she has 
known for centuries. It would therefore be more than un- 
becoming for an alien who, though neither German, Austrian 
nor Italian, was interned for nearly six months in the Isle of 
Man, to add fuel to a discussion the rights and wrongs of 
which are by now, anyway, known to everyone. Yet, it may 
perhaps not be without interest to have a few first-hand 
impressions of a life which, to one internee at least, was one 

of the most instructive of experiences. 

I shall never forget that beautiful July morning when two 
(very decent) C.I.D. men came to “ collect” me, and my wife 
hastily and tearfully packed into the one small suitcase I was 
allowed to take along a few clothes and some fruit as my only 
viaticum. Nor can I put out of my mind the look of utter 
dejection of the fifty-or-so fellow-prisoners I found already 
milling in the common-room of a police station, wretchedly 
waiting for the Black Maria to take them to their unknown 
destination. This proved to be the Kempton Park racecourse, 
under whose draughty grandstands and paddocks, surrounded 
by a luxuriant vegetation of barbed wire, we were to spend 
the next week. The less said about the squalor of these first 
few days, the miserable food, the filthy palliasses which were 
our only furniture, the undignified treatment, the better. Nor 
do I wish to expatiate on the nightmarish journey from there 
to the Isle of Man: “ things like that, you know, must be in 
every famous victory ”—and the prisoners taken in the success- 
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ful raids on the enemy positions in Hampstead and Golders 
Green were, after all, the biggest haul the British had made 
up ull then, so that a condignly numerous military escort, 
with fixed bayonets and all the trappings, seemed indicated. 
It was none of the soidiers’ business that many of their 
charges were old, sick, or infirm: they had to deliver a certain 
number of prisoners, and that was all that mattered. 

After these tribulations, Mooragh Camp looked to us, if 
not like Paradise, at least like an acceptable Purgatory. It was 
almost empty on the day we arrived: the ship that brought 
us took away a thousand hapless young men, on their journey 
to deportation abroad. Our quarters were cheerless, dirty, 
and badly overcrowded, but they were as many challenges to 
our ingenuity and spirit of fellowship. How we slaved, dis- 
playing hitherto untapped resources of husbandry, and acquiring 
a knowledge of household management which would have 
surprised our wives. But alas, after three weeks’ disappearance, 
they had no more news from us than we had from them, nor 
had we any information about events in the world outside. 
This, inevitably, gave rise to the most ghastly rumours and 
to gnawing anxiety over the unknown fate of our families, 
many of whom were entirely dependent on our earnings. All 
other hardships of internment would have been bearable but 
for this. The ensuing distress, heartbreaks, and personal or 
family catastrophes were certainly not intended, but, in effect, 
the incompetence of embattled officialdom proved in some cases 
almost as cruel as the deliberate and systematic brutality of 
the Gestapo. 

And yet, curious to say, some of the intefnees, especially 
the unattached, enjoyed their internment, at least during the 
summer months. Bathing was allowed, sun-bathing could 
not be forbidden, and, beyond the barbed wire, the sea, in 
its ev ergreen newness—la mer, la mer, toujours recommencee 
—was the very symbol of our existence, monotonous certainly, 
but not devoid of a certain modicum of variety and even 
excitement. For our mutual entertainment and instruction 
we had only ourselves to look to, and right nobly did many 
of the internees rise to the occasion. For the most remarkable 
thing about the Camp was the incredible variety of talents 
collected there: it was almost as if a careful selector had 
presided over their gathering. Painters, writers and musicians 
of world-repute, first-class doctors and specialists, scientists 
and scholars in all possible branches of learning, were there 
galore, and so were craftsmen whose many-sided skills covered 
every necessity of life. Their learning, however, was not 
matched by an equal mastery of English, so that those of us 
who were slightly more proficient at it were much sought 
after, either to give lessons and lectures, to edit the Camp’s 
newspaper (which, twice a day, brought the latest B.B.C. 
bulletins), or to act as “ Foreign Secretary” in the relations 
with the authorities and with those influential people from 
whom every one of us expected his salvation, t.e., his release. 

For myself, I found that being an internee was thus a_full- 
time job and that I had very few moments either to get bored 
or even to read those books on the “ must” list I had always 
vaguely kept in reserve for just such an occasion. Nevertheless, 
things of the mind were far from being neglected: every 
evening lectures, concerts, recitals, theatrical or variety per- 
formances of a very high standard were given to almost 
pathetically appreciative audiences. The adult internees were 
so eager to improve their minds that they even crowded the 
Camp “ Extension University,” which was actually meant for 
the Camp youth. The subjects covered there varied from 
English and French to Assyrian and Chinese, from history and 
geography to differential calculus and astronomy. Most lectures 
were followed by discussions which often proved even more 
fascinating than the lecturers’ lessons, as the bearded “ pupils ” 
were frequently only slightly less well-informed than the 
teachers. I never attended more illuminating introductions to 
music, nor any which were more thoroughly and -brilliantly 
discussed, than those given by a young genius who was not 
only an excellent pianist but also a profound musicologist, 
and many other courses of our “ University” were of a similar 
quality. 
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With such a gathering of talents and skills, even if it was a 
Zwangsgemeinschaft, a community based on compulsion, some 
of us imagined that a valuable social experiment might have 
been attempted. Here we were, each of us with some sort of 
useful qualification, all comparatively free from worry about 
our daily bread and shelter, all equally rich in that priceless 
commodity—time: in fact, presented with all the material 
requirements to build up a latter-day “‘ Abbaye de Théléme,” 
a lay monastery, a modern Utopia. It was not to be. Too 
many of us were—shall we say—too irremediably individual- 
istic for the necessary submission to the common weal. But 
I cannot help feeling that the spirit of high endeavour which 
animated the best of us was destroyed mainly by one factor, 
the same which gradually transformed our stay in not altogether 
unpleasant and certainly safe surroundings into an endless 
abyss of boring drudgery: it was simply the lack of that 
today almost obsolete notion: freedom. The barbed wire 
which, to many of us, became an obsession, an idée fixe, was 
the very symbol of all we are fighting against. We shall not 
win the brave new world after which we are striving until 
we do away with it and all it stands for. 


OXFORD’S BALANCE-SHEET 


By E, L. WOODWARD 


OR comfortable reading in a train, I took with me, a day or 

two ago, the annual Abstract of Accounts of Oxford 
University. I am not a pillar of finance. I have never been 
invited to give my advice to the masters and scholars on Getting 
and Spending, and, on the few occasions in early middle age 
when I ventured to tender this advice I was promptly sat on as 
an inexperienced boy. Anyhow, I do not, as a rule, scrutinise 
abstracts of accounts for which I have no personal responsibility. 
Some people find figures romantic or, at all events, attractive. 
I just think of them as the people whom Wordsworth disliked 
thought of primroses on the river’s brim. Figures, simple or 
complicated, and nothing more. 

Only this time there was something more. There were some 
words which caught my eye. These words, “Preaching Fund: 
Henry VII's obit””—with a reference to another page. So I 
carried the Abstract down to the Great Western Station. I 
thought I would pursue Henry VII’s obit. It was a blind alley. 
The reference led merely to a separate account for preachers 
of University sermons. They received as “ part stipends ” 
£84 16s. The train drew up at Paddington before I had dis- 
covered the other part of the stipends of these advocates of Holy 
Living, or, in certain cases, trumpeters of the Church Irritant. 
Indeed, I am not sorry that some mystery remains, and that 1} 
still do not know how much money passes between the pulpit 
and the church porch. 

Anyhow, the Abstract of Accounts, though it did not easily 
yield up its secrets, lasted me for my journey. The Adstract 
is the record of the activities of a law-abiding community, a 
body of men prudent as well as learned, modest in their wants, 
well deserving of gifts, and (let rich men making their wills take 
notice) honest trustees of endowments which stretch back 
through centuries of English history and English domestic peace. 
So many are the years of fulfilment that the cycle of history 
begins to repeat itself. I see, from the accounts, that Nuffield 
College, in a search for sites, has extruded a dogs’ home. Alas, 
in these hard days, even dogs, who had counted on men for 
shelter, are deprived of their hopes, and no one can explain to 
them why the social sciences must advance and advance and 
go on advancing, and why such progress always means more 
committee-rooms. It is little consolation to the race of dogs, 
now losing another home, to know that, centuries past, houses 
in Catte Street were pulled down to make room for the Bodleian, 
and that Kitten Court has been, for many feline generations, 
only the shadow of a name. 

The august Bodleian still looms large among University insti- 
tutions which cost a lot of money. The wages of book-fetchers— 
a queer trade, like mole-catching, or collecting the small grubs 
used as bait for fresh-water fish. Nevertheless Bodley makes 
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a little money, and in a suspicious way. Such and sy 
for waste paper. Bodley’s librarian is a dictator jn 
totalitarian sphere, and who is to disobey his ukase or 
his “ So-odér-So,” when he tells his book-fetchers 
of his political enemies are to be weighed out as 
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From Bodley the pages of the Abstract led me to the Trus 
Funds, old and new. Here there is romance among the dry-as. 
dusts. Godstow Nunnery and Kelmscott Manor appear in the 
latest trust funds of Oxford University. (The repair of tapestries 
at Kelmscott last year cost £77 10s. 3d. Time has begun to 
unravel the work of Burne-Jones and William Morris.) There 
are the benefactions of great Englishmen of our own time: the 
Beit fund, the Zaharoff fund. There is Lord Crewe’s benefyc. 
tion, of which I, though unworthy, once had the honour o 
partaking ; strawberries and champagne at 11.0 a.m., on a mig. 
summer morning before you walk through the Oxford streets 
to hear the Latin speeches at Encaenia. Never before have | 
drunk champagne at 11.0 a.m.; never before have I {istened 
with such dream-like intensity to Latin speeches. I woulg 
attend Lord Crewe’s benefaction again, if I were invited, 

So one moves on, from trust fund to trust fund—mog ot 
my colleagues, it would appear, living, like myself, on 
Mortmain. (“ Qu’est-ce qu’un savant?” said Anatole France. 
“C’est un étre assommant qui étudie et publie par principe 
tout ce qui manque radicalement d’intérét.”) The fund fo, 


















the prize poem on a Sacred Subject filled me with 
remorse for lost opportunities. The prize is, as Henry II's 
clerks described the income from the administration of 
justice, magnum emolumentum. The competition is open 
to all Masters of Arts, inter quos ego. Only the subjects 
(Balaam, Moses, the Temple, &c.) set for the prize have 
never inspired my Muse. 

I turn from learning to life, from the poetry of religion to the 
poetry of action, from rhymed couplets to the Proctors and their 
men. Here also the accounts are discreet. But it looks to me 
as though the black-out has rather cut down trade, and | 
suspect that the Proctor’s Marshal, that tiger among men, has 
returned to fiercer fields of war. Others “carry on.” The 
Indian Institute carries on. It has faced the emergency, and 





re-organised its museum: item, £45 os. 8d., less sale of surplus 
exhibits, £12 os. §d. 

Most of the University money, however, goes in the physical 
sciences—science, to which we all owe so much for making 
the world what it is. I suppose the Defence of the Realm Act 
will not allow me to say what science has done, or, at all events, 
what it has cost, in the last year. Withal, there has been a 
certain amount of junketing. The amounts spent on fieldwork 
in botany, and in some other science (I forget the name) are 
exactly divisible by an integer = the cost of one bottle of 
bottled beer. Hot work, botanising. The geographers, unlike 
stout Cortes, seem to choose cups of tea ; there is an odd four- 
pence or so tacked on to their “ field work” charges. Experi- 
mental psychology seems very expensive, and to have passed 
the stage of asking you to pick out cheap coloured discs. 
Social anthropology costs very little in the way of apparatus, 
the cultivation of ancestral memories is enough, and this can 
be done in solitude. On the other hand, agricultural engineer- 
ing and agricultural economics practise hospitality, in nomine 
almae matris, though on a quiet scale ; last year to the (une, 
respectively, of £4 9s. 6d. and £6 16s. 9d. I notice that the 
agricultural engineers also speed the tractor with a special item of 
£510 14s. 1d. for “ consumables and chemicals.” A distinction 
which, with increased rationing, may disappear next year. 

I will not deal with other sciences, with Experimental 
Philosophy (prices in this line have gone up since Mr. 
Micawber’s time), with the Bureau of Animal Population, the 
unexpended grant towards the cost of a Monolithic Collection, 
or the survey of Island Fauna (O sacred dragon of the island 
of the Hesperides). I end on a sombre note. In spite of all 
this diffusion of wealth on the altar for which our democracy 
stands, the Department of Education—of all Departments— 
reports a bad debt: {1 10s. Someone has not paid his fee. 
The work of linking virtue to knowledge has all to be done 
again. 
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THE CINEMA 
wSpare a Copp¢ r.” At the New Gallery ——‘* The Ghost Train.” 

At the Gaumont 
my most charitable mood (even remembering 
oth war-time productions), describe either of 
new British pictures as good. Something goes wrong with 
vhen they get on the screen. It is a great pity 

for both Mr. Arthur Askey and Mr. George 
talented and have that peculiar charm of the 
English music ils which is not to be found elsewhere in the 
gorld. The stock formula for the hero of the British comic 
film has been the same as in America—the weedy little sap who 
in-stalk backwards,and kills the giant when both 
of them least expect it; but I doubt if in this line we shall ever 
surpass either Harold Lloyd or Buster Keaton. The British 
gcreen-comedy should be less of a one-man show ; we need a 
better supporting cast, a less stereotyped atmosphere and a 
crisper photography (e.g., in these two new pictures dockyard 
and railway station respectively—both of which ought to be jam 
for the camera—are just thrown away and wasted; contrast any 
picture directed by Mr. Hitchcock). 

Of our two distinguished comedians whose talents are so mal- 
exploited in these two pictures Mr. Formby comes off the better. 
Or maybe I think so because I take a chronic delight in his 
face, as he shambles through crisis after crisis airing his teeth. 
Spare a Copper is an uninspired and badly directed farce, but 
Mr. Formby does what he can with it—playing the ukulele with 
his usual virtuosity, falling down ladders with his usual aplomb, 
making love with his usual coyness, riding a motor-bike with 
his usual nihilism and walking into trouble with his usual grin. 
There is one very funny moment, almost as funny as something 
by the Marx Brothers, when, pursued by a Fifth Columnist, he 
pops out of the back of a lorry driving the midgetest of cars. 
The trouble with most of the rest of the film is not that it is 
crude—which it is—but that, contrary to our best music-hall 
traditions, it is also cumbrous. 

The Ghost Train is more cumbrous still; in fact there is little 
said for it. This new re-hash is topical—like Spare a 
Copper—in that it, too, hinges on “the Fifth Column”; other- 
is stale beer, the spookiness does not come over and the 
humour is laboured. There seems no reason why Mr. Askey 
should not be a success on the screen, but he gets nowhere near 
As for the rest of the cast, the less said about 
Louris MACNEICE. 
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them the better. 


ART 
War Paintings at the National Gallery 

Tue English are a nation of illustrators, a fact to which the last 
three generations of art-critics never succeeded in reconciling 
themselves. For us “art for art’s sake,” “ significant form,” &c., 
are far less potent and productive slogans than “every -picture 
tells a story”; all our best artists, or nearly all (Rowlandson, 
Hogarth and frequently Sickert) are raconteurs. And as war, 
whatever its inconveniences, seldom fails to be a first-class story, 
we can always look forward with some degree of confidence to a 
recurrent Renaissance as soon as the guns go off. 
However, one should not assume that the National Gallery 
has filled up with masterpieces over night. All that has happened 
is that a number of painters who have hitherto been wandering 
aimlessly between Fitzroy Street and Provence, constantly 
haunted by the fear of being thought “ literary,” have at least been 
freed from their inhibitions and enabled to settle down and 
become, if not great artists, at least competent illustrators. The 
mddern painters’ pathetic appeal, once so pithily expressed by 
Mr. Piper as “ Wanted, an object,” has at length been answered. 
Future generations may not find that the present war has pro- 
duced many Goyas, but it seems at least quite probable that it 
may have revealed a considerable number of Callots. 

Before discussing the Callots, it would be as well firmly to 
state that there are two exhibitors at the National Gallery who 


are potentially of the Goya calibre—John Piper and Paul Nash. 


ui 


The former’s “ Coventry” in the big room is a staggering pro- 
duction, a crackling, molten tour-de-force which, I am convinced, 
could have been produced by no other living artist ; while the 


latter’s big oil painting of the crashed bomber has all the calm 
artist’s series of 


and certainty of really great art. The same 

water-colours in the next room, despite the occasionally rather 
tires e persistence of the buff ground, may be said to have 
don yr aeronautics what Degas did for ballet-dancing. 


Of the Callots, the one with the most immediate appeal is 
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undoubtedly Mr. Ardizzone. On second thoughts, it may occur 
to the unbiassed observer that the robust old English tradition is 
here perhaps being carried on with rather too self-conscious a 
fruitiness, but in the little picture of the two girls in black called 
“East End,” and in “ Shelter Entrance,” this artist does display 
a personal and true, if limited, vision. In the old-fashioned 
bird’s-eye-view-Van der Meulen tradition of battle-piece Mr. 
Eurich scores another popular success with his “Air Battle at 
Portland,” and it is no disparagement to say, both of this picture 
and his earlier “ Dunkirk,” now no longer here, that one would 
robably like them even more as steel engravings. Eric Ravilious 
has produced nothing new, but his faithful, controlled records of 
the various aspects of Naval warfare, personal and owing nothing 
to any past tradition of martial-art, are as refreshing and, what is 
more important, as informative as anything here. Frank Dobson 
is represented by a quite extraordinarily vivid water-colour of a 
fire at Bristol, which makes most of its neighbours appear very 
small beer; a not altogether welcome development as one of them 
is Vivian Pitchforth, who is rapidly becoming very good indeed. 
For the rest, the usual cohorts of over-life-sized chunky airmen 
by Mr. Kennington still stare down at one, gaining by contrast 
with Mr. Eves’ muddy military notables, but not by contrast with 
anything else. Mr. Freedman’s pictures get larger and larger, and 
Mr. Cundall gets more small figures into any given area of 
canvas than anyone else. Indeed, in his version of the French 
refugee-ships arriving at Falmouth, close inspection would pro- 
bably reveal that he had managed to include every journalist who 
claimed to have come out on the last boat, Auntie Geneviéve 
Tabouis and all—an achievement which makes Tintoretto’s 
“Last Judgment ” look like a landscape with figures. 
OSBERT LANCASTER. 


HARK! 


My little Charles is afraid of the dark; 

Stares at the window, stiff and stark ; 

Sits up in bed, with tousled head, 

White as chalk, scarce able to talk: 
“Listen! ...” he says. “Hark! ..” 


My dear, my dear, my dear, my dear! 
See, you are safe—just us! 
It’s only the wind in the keyhole ; 
It’s only a nibbling mouse ; 
It’s only the creak of an empty stair ; 
And the moon looking into the house 3 
It’s only a moth on the ceiling ; 
A little screech owl in the wood: 
There’s nothing behind that door ajar; 
Stop breathing as long as you could 
You still wouldn’t hear what you think you hear ; 
There’s nothing to fear in what you fear, 
Lying alone in the dark! 
Poor little Charles—he weeps at me; 
Begs and prays he may sleep with me; 
Tear-stained cheeks, wild eyes I see; 
And a silence falls in the vacancy... 
a 
WALTER DE LA MARE. 


“ Listen!:. . .” he says. 


«POOR BIRD!” 


Poor bird! 

No hands, no fingers thine ; 

Light, feathered, coloured wings instead. 
But where are mine? 


Poor silent fish! 

No hands, no spindly legs, no toes ; 
But fins and a tail 

And mouth for nose. 


Wild weed! 

Not even an eye wherewith to see; 
Or ear, or tongue, for sigh or song, 
Or heart to beat, 

Or mind to long ; 

But Oh, could I, ‘ 

In sun and shade, like thee, 

As gentle, sweet, 

And lovely be! 


WALTER DE LA MARE. 
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LETTERS TO 


STRAIGHT NEWS 


S1r,—Your article “Straight News” is a fine statement of the case 
for “honest journalism.” May we recall what induced it? It was, 
in your own words, “a paragraph by ‘ Janus,’ taking exception to the 
interjection of comment by the B.B.C. in what purported to be a 
report of a speech by Mussolini.” I had described the B.B.C.’s report 
as a summary of the speech with occasional appropriate comment, on 
which you now remark “the implication being that there is nothing 
to object to in this mixture of comment and news”; concluding “ Now 
this is, in fact, quite disastrous doctrine.” 

There was not any doctrine, disastrous or otherwise. You, Sir (and 
“Janus ”) have not suggested that the B.B.C.’s report was untruthful, 
unfair, or calculated to mislead. “ Janus’s” objections to it were 
that it was cheap, puerile and gratuitous; and he disliked “the sar- 
castic inflexions of the announcers’ voices.” Those may be matters 
of taste and opinion, but they have nothing to do with any “ quite 
disastrous doctrine,” striking at the integrity of honest journalism. 

What alternative course had the B.B.C.? They could have intoned 
Mussolini’s oration without comment or sarcastic inflexions, giving 
lies, half-lies and bombastic platitudes equal vocal values, and then 
added: “We will now make some comments on passages in this 
oration.” That course would, presumably, have satisfied you, as it 
would have avoided the mixing of report and comment. But it 
would have been rather laborious and no more honest than the method 
actually employed. It cannot be improper to remember that in Mus- 
solini and Hitler we have two complete liars. We have to treat them 
as liars—not dishonestly or unfairly; just as what they are—liars. (It 
is possible that we might have been saved from this war if we had 
treated them as liars during the past few years, instead of believing or 
pretending that they were decent fellows.) 

It is unwise to give liars too long a start. In the same number 
of The Spectator “Janus” gives us something to consider. In 
praising Mr. Denis Smith, the Daily Telegraph’s Washington corre- 
spondent, for the way he presented President Roosevelt’s recent 
speech, he writes: “Beyond any of his colleagues in the United 
States, or perhaps elsewhere, he has shown again and again a capacity 
to understand exactly what British readers three thousand miles away 
want to know. Other correspondents summarised the speech 
competently. Denis Smith depicted the scene, indicating vividly the 
effect on the audience and what passages met with most applause and, 
if necessary, why.” 

Most reprehensible, Mr. Denis Smith. Why did you not leave the 
President’s words to speak for themselves? Why did you tell us which 
passages met with most applause and even explain why they did? 
Presumably, because you ‘wished to influence the opinions of your 
readers, when to have “summarised the speech competently,” as the 
other correspondents did, would not have been so effective. 

What offence against the “canons of sound journalism” did the 
B.B.C. commit of which Mr. Denis Smith is guiltless? I do not 
know. But I do know that Mr. Denis Smith is a highly competent 
and most honourable journalist and that the B.B.C. is—well, only the 
B.B.C., presenting daily a very large posterior to be kicked when we 
feel disgruntled.—Yours respectfully, HERBERT WORSLEY. 

[“ Janus ” writes: There is a very real distinction here. Mr. Denis 
Smith did not add his own comments. He both reported the speech, 
which is news, and told of its effect on the American audience, which 
is also news and important news. Explanation of why the audience 
applauded is not comment.] 


” 


S1r,—So far as your article under the above heading deals with the 
Press, whether as a distributor of news or reviews of books, no one (I 
will not say “no reasonable person,” for to how many of us it is the 
man who differs from us who is unreasonable!) can fail to agree 
with the writer, unless it be certain members of the publishing trade. 
But as regards the B.B.C., I venture to assert that both the writer 
of the article and some of your correspondents overlook a very 
important aspect of the case. Can the printed and the spoken word 
be dealt with as if they are simply manifestations of an identical 
purpose, but using each its own medium? As one who, mutatis 
mutandis, has used and hopes to continue to use both media for 
reaching other people’s minds and hearts, experience teaches me that 
that change of medium inevitably involves modification of method. 
With one’s pen in hand one can be (and ought to be) dispassionate, 
balanced, and what is nowadays called “objective.” When speaking 
to an audience it is all but impossible to avoid one’s feelings and 
even prejudices making themselves felt by inflection and emphasis, 
and to suppress such ruthlessly would be to break the all essential 
contact, emotional rather than rational, between the listeners and the 
speaker. B.B.C. announcers are human beings and Britons. Do 
the great mass of radio listeners want them to be superhuman? I 
think not! The “news” they fread creates emotions in their hearers, 
and when we recognise that it is coming to us from “men of like 
passions ” with ourselves we are not—or most of us are not— 
disgusted, but pleased. We feel that the B.B.C. is not only speaking 
to us, but speaking for us; that it is our voice going out to the 
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world, and are satisfied that it should be so! We all sneer, me 
at the bombasts of the dictators—we should be humbugs if : 
pretended otherwise—and we like it when a living voice on the = 
does the same. So why all this pother?—Yours obediently, 

H. Martyn SANDERS 


S1x,—If I want accurate information about a ‘district. 
large-scale map of it. What I can get from a pocket atlas is 
only less, but is distorted. The honesty of the publisher js ry 
juestion: he is not concerned with the small district except if - 
contributes part of some river or of some range of mountains which 
is an outstanding feature of the larger area. If you seek straight 
news about Mussolini, you ought, I suppose, to listen to Italian 
broadcasts. The rest of us are content that the announcers Of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation give us an occasional Pocket-atlas 
map of Italy, but give most of their attention to matters of greater 
importance.—Yours faithfully, E. Pease 
Guisborough. 


I look for a 


S1r,—Congratulations upon the firm stand you are making for honest 
reviewing. The methods you rightly condemn are deplored by all the 
more respected publishers. Unfortunately they are regarded as 
“enterprising” by an increasing number of authors. And therein 
lies the difficulty. In these days for better for worse, though it js not 
yet fully recognised, it is the author who often has the final word— 
Yours faithfully, STANLEY Unwyy, 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 40 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 


S1r,—Thank you for your article on “ Straight News.” It was needed 
and will do good. Ours is the cause of truth and honesty, and 
must be served by a rigorous separation of news and comment I 
rely on the first two pages of The Spectator for a summary of 
“straight news” and on other pages for honest comment, and I 
find both. I also find your reviews honest, readable and informing, 
whether the books be political, historical, biographical or detective 
fiction, the categories which chiefly interest me. Your whole paper 
is straight and honest. It is thereby a bulwark to democracy and 
a help to clear thinking.—Yours sincerely, WILLIAM E. Wi son 
Brough Fold, Natland, Kendal, Westmorland. 


THE B.B.C. CZECH BROADCASTS 


Str,—In a recent issue of The Spectator I noticed the remark about 
the listeners to the London broadcasting in Czecho-Slovakia: “In 
Czecho-Slovakia anything broadcast by the B.B.C. is known throughout 
the country within a few hours.” I can assure you that this 
quotation from the Handbook of the B.B.C. fully corresponds with 
reality. I am a soldier of the Czecho-Slovak Army in these is'c. and 
was one of those Prague University students who succeeded in escaping 
from the November massacre and in joining our Army in France, 
Well, I can tell you what our people are listening to. They refuse to 
read the Czech Press controlled by the Nazis, and the B.B.C. broad- 
casting is the only source of information for them. The prestige 
of the British, weakened after Munich, is now restored in Czecho- 
Slovakia, and you can look on all the Czecho-Slovaks as of the best of 
Allies.—Sincerely yours, VINCENT ADAMEC. 
Moreton Hall, Nr. Warwick. 


FEEDING THE FORCES 


S1r,—It is a pity that those in control of our food supplies and the 
use of them by the Forces do not regard the psychological aspect of 
nourishment—at least we never see any reference to this. It is certain 
that at least half the value of food is dependent on how it is served 
and on the possibility of choice of dishes. This is recognised in all 
restaurants, industrial canteens, and in sick nursing. Even a dog 
secretes 40 per cent. of his gastric juice at the mere sight and smell of 
food—we are more affected by mental influences than dogs, surely. 
When we talk of waste of food, therefore, we should recognise that 
there is perhaps more waste involved by bad cooking and dishing, and 
lack of adequate choice, than by mere loss of quantity. The feeding 
of the forces is obviously a matter for expert investigation by those 
who are not only expert cooks and caterers, but have a scientific 
knowledge of the psychology and physiology of food. This investiga- 
tion should be carried out by groups of such experts in every centre 
where troops are fed, and they should not be under the command of 
the forces, but independent, so that they can express their opinions 
on each centre without fear or favour—the pooled results should be 
given to Parliament, in order that we may be assured that the best 
use is really made of such food as is supplied to the forces. 
Fitness depends not only on calories and vitamins put into the mouth 
of a soldier, but on how it is served, and this affects its digestion, as 
I said, to the extent of at least half of the stomach-portion thereof— 
our digestion is, however, carried out by far more than the stomach, 
and all the glands concerned are under the control of th nervous 
system, and so, ultimately, of the brain ; obviously this is the concern 
of those who cater for groups of men. We have taken the trouble to 
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- certain A.T.S. women to be first-class cooks and caterers, and 
train Ce there are expert cooks in the forces, besides doctors who 
doubtless 1 st iy of food. It is these who should be in charge of 
oe a ‘and cooking for these men, both in waiting and in actual 
the ope than fighting officers and ordinary soldiers. One hears 
re each of the sums which are spent by men on extra food-— 
= F ay not be very wisely spent, but there should be no need for 
2 -o spend iything of their small pay on extra food in a properly 
portale’ catering and cooking orgaisation such as a regiment should 
- Doubtless some regiments could act as examples of how things 
should be done, but there are certainly others which need thoroughly 
overhauling from this aspect.—Yours faithfully, A PHYSICIAN. 


NAPOLEON’S PRISONERS OF WAR 
Siz,—War brir the same problems to each succeeding generation. 
Sometimes the means of dealing with them vary little: in the exhibi- 
con of invasion pamphlets and broadsides in the Bodleian Library 
be arguments addressed to a defeatist worker who argued that he 
would be no worse off under Napoleon are strongly reminiscent of 
those of Mr. W J. Brown in a recent broadcast speech. From a 
Lincolnshire parish chest comes a doctment to illustrate another of 
the inevitable problems of war—the re'ief of prisoners—and in view 
controversy on the subject of parcels sent by the Red 

ny at the present time, it may be of interest to note 
the method of relief 130 years ago. The paper is addressed to the 
Minister and Churchwardens of the Parish of Frodingham, and 
though it is undated the frank-mark shows it was sent on March 29th, 





of the recent 


Cross to Ger! 





1811. No doubt similar copies were sent to all parishes, since on a 
arevious occasion “considerable sums were raised in some places 
_ : ! i 

through the influence of the clergy who considered the object deserving 





of recommendation in their sermons and the Committee wou'd think 
ta great advantage to obtain the same valuable assistance now.” 

. Relief was organised by a private committee of twenty-six persons 
with Thomas Ferguson as secretary. Its headquarters were at Lloyds 
Coffee House, and at the time of its second appeal it had spent 
{30,000 in three years for the relief of 6,000 prisoners. “Very 
particular details of the distribution of the last subscription have been 
received from France and remain in the hands of the secretary for 
inspection, who will be happy to furnish any further information 
that may be desired on this subject.” The administration of the 
funds had been entrusted to “the care of some of the most respect- 
able persons detained in France: amongst whom were clergymen 
and several officers both naval and military.” The chief Committee 
in France was at Verdun and consisted of about twelve gentlemen 
on parole, who had agents in nine other places accountable to the 
main Committee monthly 

The of relief came into a variety of categories with 
different payment: “4 to 6 sous to women and children 
in distress living with their husbands or parents who not being con- 
sidered as prisoners by the French do not receive any rations. 

4 to 6 sous to the better sort of the distressed non-combatants, to 
certain passengers, and to distressed masters of vessels under 80 tons 
register, who are paid only as seamen by the French Government. 

3 sous to old men of 55 and upwards; and to wounded prisoners 
who have lost a limb or who are disabled for future service. 

2 sous (being about a penny) to all the prisoners in distress. 

Medicines and relief to the sick whose complaints do not oblige 


recipients 


Se iles of 





them to go to the hospital. 

Assistance to all descriptions of prisoners on their march from the 
coast, or from one depot to another. 

Occasional aid in clothes, bedding, &c., to all prisoners in distress. 

Schools established at most of the depots to occupy and improve 
the young men who are prisoners.” 

The reference to “old men of 55 and upward” comes as some- 
thing of a surprise, and reminds one that in expectation of life, at 
least, we have progressed in the last century. And the provision of 
educational facilities argues a degree of enlightenment that one would 
not have expected in an age when the number of people believing in 
universal education was extremely small; while on the capturers’ 
side it seems that that age was more humanitarian than the present, 
when probably no nation at war permits wives and children to reside 
with its prisoners.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., KATHLEEN Major. 

2 Queensway, Lincoln. 


THE NEW LETTRE DE CACHET 


Sir,—Parliament was invented to curb the Executive in defence of 
Englishmen’s liberties. The right of trial before prolonged imprison- 
ment is one of our most cherished liberties. The guilt or innocence 
of suspected persons ought to be quickly established in open court. 
Exercising its true function in 1679, Parliament strengthened the 
Common Law by passing the most famous of the four Habeas Corpus 
Acts togenforce the right of personal freedom by preventing prolonged 
imprisonment without trial. Lord Clarendon had previously been 
impeached for sending persons in custody outside England, where 
they could not be tried. The 1679 Act forbade Englishmen to be 
sent prisoner to Scotland, Ireland, Jersey or any place beyond the 
seas. It made the committing of any man io prison out of the 
reaim the one praemunire unpardonable even by the king. This was 
expressly to prevent persons from being removed from the jurisdiction 
of English courts 
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The present Parliament has already been called the “ Suicide 
Parliament” from its having abolished its own privileges on Decem- 
ber 11th, 1940. The present Government is now asking Parligment 
to plumb still lower depths of infamy by passing a Bill, with the 
short title of the “Isle of Man (Detention) Bill,” to reverse the Act 
of 1679 by giving the Executive power to send prisoners out of the 
jurisdiction of English courts, to the Isle of Man, where the Execu- 
tive could imprison them indefinitely without trial. Although this 
Bill has only two sentences, they are enough to destroy our liberties. 
The Home Office is trying to rush this Bill through Parliament. If 
Parliament passes this Bill, it would enable the Government, under 
pretext of fighting Hitlerism, to get rid of persons inconvenient to 
it, without the possibility of their being brought to trial—a practice 
which led to our Civil War nearly 300 years ago. If Parliament sul 
further abdicates its function by passing the two fatal sentences of 
this Bill, it will have denied a natural right of man, older than 
Magna Carta, which did not invent the right, but only affirmed it. 
Is it possible for even this Parliament to sink so low?—Yours faith- 
fully, GEOFFREY BOWLES. 

25 Catherine 


ARE COUNTRYMEN UNFRIENDLY ? 


Sir,—Mr. H. E. Bates asks “Is it true that country people, and 
especially south country people, are unfriendly?” This subject 
greatly interests me, but for considerations of space I will not discuss 
it as I would leve to do. I merely append a few north country 
observations. 

1. In the north, we regard the country people as most friendly, 
and the townsman as the “ standoffish,” even snobbish one. i 

2. Northerners do get the impression that southerners are un- 
friendly. Some go so far as to say that north and south never 
really mix. 

3. From my own experience of Herefordshire and Worcester- 
shire my first observation still gives most warmth of heart to the 
countryman. But, we northerners do not understand the labelling 
and “docketing ” of people into definite strata of society in the 
south. 

4. To correct the foregoing apparent criticism, let me hasten to 
add that I have observed that it applies to most Cathedral Cities 
and Abbey towns. (This letter is written from one of the latter, 
where urban snobbery is noticeable, and rural warm-heartedness 
famous.) Does possessing a magnificent Anglican edifice incul- 
cate undue pride in the citizens? 

This is a fascinating human study—no finality is possible. Let us 
hope the war “ mixing” of our population will produce better under- 
standing of north and south: town and country: and may acts of 
kindness like that of Mr. Bates multiply, till the forced unity of war 
becomes a truly sympathetic one, when to know each other better 
will be our goal.—I am, yours truly, HERBERT C. ROBINSON. 

Ballyhue, 24 Hextol Crescent, Hexham, Northumberland. 


BRITAIN AND ABYSSINIA 


Str,— Your note on “Alliance with Abyssinia” in “News of the 
Week” in the issue of March 21st is both timely and much to be 
welcomed. It is most true that “the relation of an independent Abys- 
sinia and Great Britain will need to be defined.” There are even now 
amongst us British Imperialists who, though concerned with the well- 
being of the coloured peoples, still regard them only as means to 
an end, viz., the service of the white man, and not at all as an end 
in themselves. They do not look to self-government as the ultimate 
aim. Such views are far from being shared by those of us who hope 
that the freeing of Abyssinia from Italian rule means the development 
of a truly independent native State, an example and hope for other 
coloured races. Nobody can be ignorant of the “new awareness and 
sensitiveness of all native Africa regarding the relations of black and 
white races.” Note as an example the article on “The Industrial 
African” in the same issue 

Your note is especially to be welcomed in view of the long disser- 
tation in the March issue of the Review of World Affairs, published 
monthly by the Imperial Policy Group. On many points this review 
of the Abyssinian situation misrepresents both the Abyssinia of Haile 
Selassie and the Italian occupation. Fo. example, slavery falls under 
two heads, domestic or feudal slavery and slave-raiding and trading. 
The present Emperor was gradually ridding the country of the first 
kind. Children of slaves were freed and taught a trade in order to 
enable them to be self-supporting. This takes time and money, but 
it is the only humane and workable method. As to slave-raiding and 
trading, the Italians themselves were largely responsible for its con- 
tinuance, for they made no attempt in Eritrea to stop the passage of 
slave-raiders to ports on the coast, whence the captured were easily 
transported. It is therefore quite untrue to say ot the Emperor that 
“the edicts and laws instituted for the abolition were, however, never 
put into force.” 

It certainly would “be deplorable indeed if there should be a 
general massacre of women and children,” but is it more to be feared 
than Italian wholesale massacres? The Emperor is putting ail his 
weight into the prevention of such an occurrence, and for some of the 
fiercest tribes molestation of women or children is taboo. 

One cannot help making a shrewd gucss as to the identity of “our 
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observer” and “one of our observers who has travelled very widely 
in Abyssinia.” In any case let us hope that future relations of Great 
Britain and Abyssinia will be settled apart from these “ in*perialistic ” 
gentlemen.—I remain, yours faithfully, 
M. Storr, Hon. Sec. 
Abyssinia Association, West of England Branch, 
6 Mount Beacon, Bath. 


“CONSERVATE SOCIALISM ” 


Sir,—Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s letter raises several interesting points: 
that agreement about fundamentals is essential to the working of 
democracy ; that there is a general acceptance of the necessity for 
Socialism or the omnicompetent State; and that in the times of 
James II and George III the nation had decided it would not endure 
absolutism, whether claiming Divine right or working in the guise 
of Parliamentarism. Now, while an omnicompetent State might be 
splendid, are we not much more likely to produce an omni- 
incompetent State if we go in whole-heartedly for State-run busi- 
nesses? And how is absolutism to be prevented or checked under 
a Socialist régime? No doubt the State will, and ought to, take 
over more ‘of the national services than it had done pre-war; and 
supervise in the national interest others (perhaps all others) that it 
does not take over, but I am sure that there is no general acceptance 
of complete Socialism, and no general belief in any omnicompetent 
State.—Yours, &c., J. S. M. Jack. 
Foxbar, Paisley. 


AIR-RAID VICTIMS AND THE PURCHASE-TAX 


Sir,—The effect of the Purchase-Tax on air-raid victims bears very 
hardly in some cases, and, as far as my enquiries go, no Government 
legislation is in existence, or contemplated, to relieve sufferers. May 
I quote my own case, which is no doubt similar to hundreds of others? 
My house, and its entire contents, were destroyed as a result of 
enemy-action some three months ago, and I will not dwell on the 
most tragic side—the deaths of members of my family. I am now 
faced with the necessity of purchasing articles of clothing, essential 
household equipment, and many other goods if I am to continue to 
“keep my chin up” and to carry on. I cannot claim to be in 
immediate financial necessity, so have to live on the hope that in the 
far future I shall receive some compensation. For the present, how- 
ever, I find that my slender savings are fast disappearing, because of 
the extra purchase-tax which I am compelled to pay on practically 
every article I need. Is there no relief in such cases?—Yours faithfully, 
23 Oakham Road, Harborne, Birmingham. G. F. BENNETT, 


RAID THANK-OFFERINGS 


Sir,—From several quarters I have received the suggestion that 

should supply boxes in which households should place thanks- 
offerings of varying amounts for a peaceful night or for a night with 
raids but no damage to person or property, the proceeds to go to my 
National Air-Raid Distress Fund. The suggestion of such a regular 
thank-offering is an excellent one, but with the restrictions, almost 
prohibitions, on the use of materials, I fear the supply of boxes in 
such quantities is quite impossible. Is it not possible to adopt the 
principle and practice of the scheme and for each household to 
provide some suitable receptacle in which the daily offering might 
be placed? If the scheme were simplified to a gift of one penny 
for a raid-free night and twopence for a night of raids without 
personal damage, I think it might well be adopted generally throughout 
the whole of the United Kingdom, as the benefits of the Fund 
have just as wide a scope. The plan involves no expense, and I 
appeal to tens of thousands to adopt this simple plan and to remit 
the amount oollected in their household to me at the Mansion House 
every half-year, marking their letter “Thank-offering.”—Yours truly, 

Gro. H. WILKINSON, Lord Mayor. 
The Mansion House, London, E.C. 4. 


“A NEW START WITH FARMING” 


S1r,—May I correct a misprint (due no doubt to my handwriting) 
in the letter from me which you were gocd enough to print in your issue 
of 21st inst.? I wrote: “If unsubsidised farming, reasonable skill, 
reshaped and re-equipped.farms and adequate finance would yield a 
self-supporting industry: the need for state ownership is not apparent.” 
You printed “If we subsidised farming, &c.,” which alters the whole 
sense.—Yours, &c., ALFRED BEESLY. 
Letcombe Bowers, Wantage. 


SAVING PAPER 


Sir,—“ Janus” in his recent references to paper-shortage referred 
to scores of publications which serve no useful purpose at all. I 
would like to draw attention to the thousands of company-reports 
which are circulated to shareholders. I feel confident that the vast 
majority on receiving such a report and finding that it is not a 
dividend, place it promptly unread in the waste-paper basket. Would 
it not be possible to provide that such reports be not circulated and 
be only supplied to any shareholders at their request?—Yours faith- 
fully, James W. T. HoLianp. 

27 Sefton Drive, Liverpool, &. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Bark Harvest 


Most of us, I suppose, think of hay-time as the first harvest 
the year. But a chance advertisement, “ flawers wanted for cab-han 
harvest,” reminds me that there is another, almost two month 
earlier, with which Thomas Hardy was quite familiar. Oak : 
felled in spring, when sap is rising and leaf and flower are just makin 
green. Woodsmanship is seen at its neatest in the job of barkin 
the tree, leaving it like a golden skeleton on the rich May grass ~ 
in the grading of every top twig and foot of cordwood. Flawen 
strip the bark, which yields easily as the sap rises, with barkin 
irons, piling it in green-brown stacks. The twigs, leaves re 
after a day or two of May sun, are arranged into what are known 
in some parts as bavins or sprays. The whole job is an example 
of one of those expert conscientious crafts that are slipping our of the 
life of the countryside very fast. Spring oak also cleaves well, and 
cleft oak has remarkable durability and strength and makes the 
finest fences, but I rather think that oak-cleavers, like flawers, are 
a rare and dying race. 


Green Hellebore 


One of the small delights of spring has been the wild English 
hellebore: a green-flowered miniature of the Christmas rose. Ther 
are two English species, and this, viridis, is the smaller. Sowerby 
and in fact most authorities speak of it as rare, Sowerby mentioning 
only two localities for it at the end of the eighteenth century, but jt 
seems to be fairly common in Kentish chalk woods, growing under 
much the same conditions as the white helleborine, a charming littl 
June ghost-orchid with which it is not to be confused. Against the 
pure solid white Christmas roses and the warm claret-green Lenten 
roses, this tiny green species might be expected to look insignificant: 
yet in fact all its.charm comes from exactly those things, its tininess 
and its greenness. Its colour lacks dullness and solidity. Very 
soft, it has a sort of satin transparence. It looks neutral, and yet 
is very alive and delicate, and the cream ring of stamens gives it a 
neat flow of friendliness. 


Plain Vegetables 


About seventy varieties of vegetables have been mentioned in this 
column during the last few months, as much as an incentive to 
the use of a little imagination in the kitchen garden as anything 
else; readers have shown great interest in most of them, and a good 
deal of mouth-watering was caused, for example, by the description of 
asparagus-peas. But the conservative gardener deserves a turn, and 
his book is Plain Vegetable Growing by George E. Whitehead (A. and 
C. Black, 2s. 6d.). This is one of Black’s Kitchen Front series, in 
which incidentally Mr. Ambrose Heath’s From Creel to Kitchen is 
an eye-opener on the cooking of fresh-water fish. Plain Vegetable 
Growing is a slightly, misleading title, and the conservative may be 
astonished to discover at first sight that there are between thirty and 
forty vegetables which may be considered plain. Mr. Whitehead 
saves himself, however, by classing such things as seakale, asparagus, 
sweet-corn and artuhokes as luxuries. The book is simple and 
straightforward, yet remote from that depressing class of work in 
which ghastly working illustrations stare woodenly from every page. 
Neat hints on pests, fertilisers and seasonal jobs take their place, 
and of the vast spring catch-crop of cheap gardening books, some 
very dubious and shoddy, I should say Plain Vegetable Growing 
goes into the first half dozen. 


In the Garden 


My recent note on the urgent need for growing six times of 
perhaps even ten times more tomatoes than in a normal year 
brought a surprising number of requests “not to be silly.” These, 
I noted, came mostly from the trade, which declared elsewhere that 
it could deal adequately with the situation. I am sure it can—on 
much the same principle as the flower-trade is now dealing with, for 
example, tulips. Imports of tulips having been cut off, home-grown 
tulips of moderate quality are selling, in moderate shops, for as 
much as §s. 6d. a dozen. This gives a fair indication of what may 
happen to tomatoes (even if there were not the earlier precedent of 
leeks and onions). It is clear that the import of tomatoes from 
France, Holland, Belgium, the Channel Islands, the Canaries and 
even North Africa, which I believe sent excellent early tomatoes 
here, was normally colossal. The tomato trade in England now 
hopes to extend its season by six weeks—it declared itself unable 
to compete against foreign imports after mid-August in normal times 
—but even so I doubt its ability to make up that enormous deficiency. 
As always the price—and the effects of any control—will be worth 
watching. Meanwhile I shall grow six times more tomatoes than 
last year, including a golden-fleshed variety, which is, by the way, 
far less liable to disease than the red. 

H. E. Bares. 
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A Diplomat in Berlin 


anibassador Dodd’s Diary. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 

WHEN President Roosevelt had to choose an American Ambassador 
to the Third Reich in 1933, he had three alternatives: a rich 
ambitious contributor to Democratic funds; a career-diplomat, 
correct in formalities, precedence and tradition; or a person who 
knew and understood Germany and the Germans through 
personal experience and training. He chose William E. Dodd, 
an historian, who had studied at Leipzig. His action was 
intended as an appeal to the best in the old German culture. 
But, as events proved, it was a wasted gesture. Relations between 
the United States and Germany steadily deteriorated, and the 
Ambassador was withdrawn in December, 1937, at the express 
wish of the German Government. (He had intended to stay 
only until March, 1938.) 

Dodd early saw where Nazi policy must end. On October 13th, 
1933, he wrote: “If they (i.e., the Nazis) really believe a country 
can be economically independent and discard international codes 
of behaviour, as I suspect they do, real trouble will come.” 
Nazism, in his opinion, contained a savagery and a barbarism 
which disappeared from England in 1688. As an historian, he 
interpreted the real cause of Germany’s reign of terror as “ the 
failure of the 1848 movement to resolve itself into a democratic 
parliamentary system and the failure of Bismarck to wean his 
Prussians away from the military brutalism hallowed by the 
successes of Frederick the Great. Bismarck had the chance at 
the end of the 1866 war, again in 1871 No historian has 
seen this, not even in Republican Germany of 1919-1933.” His 
criticism of a young German nobleman is also illuminating: “He 
is deeply patriotic, but like so many educated Germans does not 
know what real patriotism is.” 

During Dodd’s stay in Berlin the principal problems between 
the United States and Germany were those of German debts, 
commercial treaties and international peace. It was natural, 
therefore, that he should have much to do with Dr. Schacht, 
the Reichbank President. Their conversations make interesting 
reading. Schacht is represented as an outspoken critic of the 
Nazi régime, but one whose courage never took him far enough 
to break with it entirely, mainly perhaps because he hoped 
through it to achieve his own very high ambitions. When asked 
how Mussolini got the money for his various enterprises, Schacht 
ironically replied: “Money does not have to be gotten now, 
we only issue paper and keep it circulating rapidly, thereby 
maintaining people at work. That is all.” 

There is also an illuminating reference on November 19th, 1937. 
After Schacht had stated that he had not been to a Cabinet 
meeting since September 5th, Dodd writes: “I asked him 
confidentially if he would accept an American bank presidency. 
He said: ‘Yes, and I would be delighted to see the President 
often.’” His criticism of other German leaders is also interesting. 
Of von Neurath, then Foreign Minister, he writes: “I have never 
seen evidence that the Secretary ever resists the arbitrary conduct 
of the Fuhrer.” Regarding Alfred Rosenberg: “There is no 
German official who thinks less clearly and indulges in more 
bunk.” 

The Ambassador saw clearly’ where appeasement was leading, 
and also how England was behaving at that time (April 4th, 1935). 
“TI came away (from von Neurath) without any valid assurances, 
just as I had left the British Embassy without being convinced 
that England was doing anything but playing politics.” 

Dodd was outstandingly a democrat, and his democracy was 
revealed both in his actions and in his reports. His principles 
forbade him to attend the Nuremberg Party Congress in 
September, 1937. “I do not care to sit by quietly and listen 
to Hitler and Goebbels denounce democracies ”—though scores 
of leading Britishers as well as the British Ambassador (Sir 
Nevile Henderson) were quite willing to do so. 

His democracy also led him to condemn strongly ‘the influence 
of money in the American Diplomatic Service. “In his scale 
of values worth, not wealth, was the measure,” as Professor Beard 
says in his Introduction. In fact, Dodd only accepted the Berlin 
post on condition that he could live on his salary of $17,500. He 
condemned the extravagance of various diplomatic representatives, 
American and others, and often quoted ironically the estimated 
cost of a banquet given by the representative of a State which 
pleaded it was too poor to pay its debts. Professor Beard sum- 
Marises the situation very well when he writes that Dodd’s 
“simplicity of living, directness and candour of speech, ingrained 
democracy of his thought and action, indignation of his spirit 
in fettered Germany, and his neglect of protocol rigidities pro- 
duced many critics in the diplomatic set.” But it made no 
difference to Dodd. He followed his own course convincingly. 
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His closing words are also significant: “Democratic peoples 
must maintain their faiths at home; their representatives must 
try to improve international co-operation ; and on proper occasions 
they must remind men of the importance of world-peace, easier 
commercial relations and the significance of democratic civilisation 
for which peoples have struggled since the sixteenth century.” 
The author of Woodrow Wilson and the World War was a 
great admirer of President Roosevelt, of whom he wrote: “ My 
hope is that he carries on until 1941, when he would be able 
to show Big Business and European Autocrats that leader- 
ship through democratic processes is still possible in a world of 
mechanics and invention.” 

The reader who lived through these troublous days in Berlin 
will find a number of unimportant mistakes in this Diary, such 
as, for example, that (July 4th, 1934) “von Papen had been 
released from prison” when it was in reality “ house-arrest ”; 
Professor Sauerbruch is a surgeon and not a physician, &c. 
There are reported conversations and interpretations of actions 
which might come in for criticism. It is also questionable 
whether certain references to the expression of opinion, especially 
by Germans, should not have been excluded, if only because of 
the danger those named might run in Nazi Germany today. But 
the Diary will certainly serve as a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of how the Diplomatic Corps in Berlin was thinking in 
those days, especially as it is written by a man who had access 
to so much and dared to write it. ROBERT POWELL. 


The New Leviathan 


The Beast from the Abyss. By Hermann Rauschning. Translated 
by E. W. Dickes. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 


MADAME DE STAEL called Germany the “reflexion of Europe,” 
in the sense that political and spiritual tendencies, good and bad, 
which exist in the rest of Europe are carried to their. extreme 
and absolute conclusion in Germany. This notion is echoed 
now by Dr. Rauschning, who sees in Nazism the reductio ad 
absurdum et ad nauseam of totalitarian tendencies everywhere 
in the modern world. By his previous books Dr. Rauschning 
has established himself as one of the most prophetic and best- 
informed interpreters of the meaning of Hitlerism. And even 
at his most paradoxical, he always has something stimulating 
to say. 

In form the book is composed of three interwoven strands: 
historical analysis of the rise of modern totalitarianism ; inter- 
pretation of the character and purposes of Hitler himself ; and, 
interspersed with these, personal impressions of the Battle of 
London. This ingenious scheme, designed perhaps to make 
difficult political theory more palatable for the ordinary reader, 
does not quite succeed in its purpose. Perhaps a more strictly 
logical arrangement would have made the argument clearer. 
But the result is an amazing series of short essays on modern 
problems, sometimes brilliant, more often profound than obscure, 
and always thoughtful and provocative. 

The recurring theme of these essays is the menace to our 
culture and civilisation which comes from the overwhelming 
passion of the masses for material security. This cult of 
Calibanism, in which respect for personality, individual freedom, 
and all the higher qualities of the human soul are sacrificed in 
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the quest far earthly security, gives birth to the New Leviathan 
of “rational planning” and that combination of absolute State 
with totalitarian community which is called Nazism. Thus 
Dr. Rauschning’s Beast from the Abyss is the Leviathan of 
Hobbes with the voice of Hitler. 
_ “Tt provides the diversion, the substitute-satisfaction, the 
intoxication, without which the anxiety of the masses as to their 
existence threatens to become more than can be borne. The 
service of this god is the organisation of enthusiasm and, the 
banishment of the individual self. Leviathan provides its 
measure of earthly security at the cost of subjection.” 

The author argues, therefore, that the political problem of our 
times is to build up a new order and security whilst avoiding 
the ever-present dangers of tyranny, bureaucracy, the centralised 
control of all social and economic life, the “ administrative 
State,” Calibanism. This can be done only by learning how to 
reconcile revolution with tradition. “There can be no revolution 
of reconstruction. There can only be a stubborn, laborious 
separate consideration of each particular problem.” This com- 
bination of abstract analysis with conservative pragmatism 
permeates all Dr. Rauschning’s thought. He regards Great 
Britain as peculiarly fitted by her historical development, her 
democratic genius, and her behaviour in the present War, to 
lead the crusade against Calibanism. He tends to over- 
simplify the origins of Western Democracy when he remarks 
that its roots “lie in the guilds of the Middle Ages, in the organs 
of self-government, in the corporations existing by their own 
right.” Surely the rise of the common law, which came with 
royal centralisation, played an equally great part, often in conflict 
with feudal corporations. Likewise, one wonders whether the 
craving of the masses for security, for “safety first,” is so 
peculiarly modern as the author suggests. Was it not the very 
basis of feudalism? 

But the book can be recommended not only for the interest 
of its general thesis but also—and even more so—for its wealth 
of obiter dicta, its shrewd comment, luminous historical parallels, 
and its political wisdom. Isolationism in America, anti-Semitism, 
Socialism, the fall of France, Mr. Churchill’s speeches: what- 
ever the subject Dr. Rauschning touches upon—and he touches 
upon many in these essays—he says something to strike the 
imagination and stimulate new ideas. One example must suffice 
—a comment upon the much-maligned division of London into 
separate boroughs. 

“The ideal system of our super-rationalisers, a single gasworks, 
a single electricity works, a single street-cleansing department, 
has in addition to many other weaknesses special disadvantages 
at the present time. But this city and country are made up of a 
whole system of independent communities, none of them too vast 
for individual survey, and all retaining the personal initiative of 
small communal groupings.” 
That contains as much wisdom, as much exaggeration, and as 
much stimulus as most of Dr. Rauschning’s remarks. 
Davip THOMSON. 


Other Men’s Lives 


By Eric Linklater. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 


The Man on My Back. 
By Hubert Nicholson. (Heinemann. 


Half My Days and Nights. 
10s. 6d.) 

In Search of Complications. By Eugene de Savitsch, M.D. 
Hale. 12s. 6d.) 

SEVERAL states of mind may urge a man to write his life story. 

He may be interested in himself, to the extent of believing that 

others must share his interest. He may be interested in life. 

He may believe that he has done and seen a number of interest- 

ing things. He may believe that he has met a number of 

interesting people. The first state is, perhaps, not essential, but 

at least one of the others is. 

Mr. Linklater is interested in life—though, until the closing 
stages of his story, he dissembles the more serious sides of his 
interest with levity and irony—and his days have been full of 
adventure. The two facts combine to make a story of strong 
personality, of humour and charm. The humour has its rough 
side, and the charm derives more from integrity and a robust 
sympathy than from surface graces; but the book both warms 
the heart and quickens the pulses. The emergence from Orkney 
of a born writer who had to struggle against scanty means and 
go through war at school-leaving age, who travelled widely and 
did not spare himself in any department of life, is set down with 
a wry honesty and with many felicities. Here is Mr. Linklater’s 
picture of Aberdeen: 

It has good neighbours, the sea on one side and hills on the 
other. On a fine October morning the sea lies glimmering, a 
milky turquoise, under a bright haze that seagulls break with 
their hard white wings, and crumbles on a mile of pale gold 
sand. Inland are solid farms, thin stackyards full, the smell of 
turnips and dung, and empty stubble fields climbing to the 
west, from whose upper slopes can be seen a brown range of 
hills, and, in the distance, blue but with a streak of early snow, 
the broken blade of Lochnagar. The city itself is built of a 
rough and shining stone, a white city, rigorous and clean. As 
gay a sight as amy town can offer is Aberdeen drying itself 


Robert 
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after rain, the sun shining, and every house glitter . 
felspar, quartz, and mica. But the inhabitants, though at with 
stubborn as their granite, are less brilliant. They ar nearly ag 
heart, and live privately in their strong houses. They © Tural at 
intellectual curiosity, and without passion. il 

Mr. Nicholson, being a journalist, is interested in evervth; 
He has given us a journalist’s book, with the merits a 
advantages of its kind. No page is dull, nothing thar > 
possibly catch our attention is omitted, the quick spotlj Por 
interest flickers widely, but never rests on object or a. ps 
long. Indeed, some of the famous names on the jacket po me 
to be names only, so brief is their appearance inside the oe 7 
Mr. Nicholson’s background is the ’thirties, and he Pe 
justice. Sophisticated in attack, the book leaves the im ran ; 
of a generous nature and a likeable naiveté. — 

Medical autobiographies are usually good, and In Search 
Complications is first-rate. Dr. de Savitsch is a Russian qualified 
in America. i, he can “ 
compare as a writer with Mr. Linklater, but his story ee 
a_ sustained quality and a spontaneity rare in work of its kind 
The material is exciting enough, flight from the revolution 
schoolboy, arrival in Japan, an insane sojourn with the White 
army, the determination to study medicine stubbornly pursued 
in several countries, success, and further endeavour; yet what 
impresses one most is the author’s mature and tegrated per- 
sonality He is ill-served by an Introduction which presents him 
as a brilliant bore, but a page of his own writing obliterates this 
unfortunate start. From its glimpse of Rasputin and the horrors 
of White firing squads to the account of what happens if you 20 
to Billings Hospital in Chicago to have a sovlinter taken from 
under your fingernail, the book is truthful, alive, and human, 


Shakespeare in Our Time 

This Sceptred Isle. By G. Wilson Knight. (Blackwell. 1s. 
PROFESSOR WILSON KNIGHT has earned so many laurels for his 
interpretations of Shakespeare (which are at least always worth 
while to quarrel with, even if one does not accept them) that it js 
a little difficult to appraise his present enterprise. It js 
Shakespeare’s Message for England at War, to help us summon 
up the blood, a slim book which is intended to make us love 
England the more, and to show us that Shakespeare wrote for 
us today. Mr. Knight has always helped to make us see that 
Shakespeare means something to us here and now, but the effect 
of his present book is glorification rather than love. In his four 
parts—(a) What England Is, he gives us extracts from the 
historical plays; in (6) How England Should Act, he: offers us 
King Henry V; in (c) What England Must Oppose, he takes 
us from Richard III to Macbeth, Othello and Coriolanus; and in 
d) What England stands for we have Henry IV and Henry VIII, 
for the authenticity of which last he has already argued bravely. 

These things are timely, but, since we can get anything we 
like out of Shakespeare, one wonders whether, amid all this 
noise, glorious though it is, a quieter note might not now and 
then give us at once a foil to glory, and something else to fight 
for—the end of Cymbeltne, say, or the flower-speech in The 
Winter’s Tale. It is all very well to say that we need no defini- 
tion of England’s war aims, since they have already been uttered 
by Shakespeare’s Cranmer, in what Mr. Knight calls his great 
prophecy; but all this is surely rather grandiose. The truth seems 
to be that in this selection, admirably commented though it is, 
Mr. Knight has given us only the external Shakespeare, the 
Shakespeare nearest to Marlowe, most akin to the Renaissance- 
intoxicated Elizabethan. We ask for the more universal Shake- 
speare, the one who had in him Lear and Troilus and Cressida. 
We need, indeed, the glory which beglamours us; but we also 
need, and shall need still more when the peace comes (if the 
experience of last time is of any value) the Shakespeare who helps 
us to face facts end conquer disillusion. Still, it is ungrateful 
to ask for what Mr. Knight did not intend to give us: within its 
own limits the booklet succeeds; and if some of its readers are 
impervious to poetry, they will at least react to Mr. Knight’s own 
heartening peroration. BoNAMY DosrEe. 


Domestic War 


Post D. Some Experiences of an Air Raid Warden. 
Strachey. (Gollancz. 3s. 6d.) 

Forp, the warden, in whom Mr. Strachey has buried his own 
personality, comments at one moment of this profoundly satis- 
fying account of last autumn’s blitz, on the domestic nature of 
air-war. “It happens in the kitchen, on landings, beside washing- 
baskets ; it comes to us without us stirring a yard from our 
own doorsteps to meet it. Even its catastrophes are made 
terrible not by strangeness but by familiarity,” and it is this 
ability to get outside the actual event—to observe carefully, to 
report brilliantly, but afterwards to comment with a kind of poetic 
tranquillity, that separates literature from reportage, however 
adequate. 

How brilliant the reporting is has already been indicated in 


By John 
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Shall we talk about. bomb damage 


or ------? 


Fron TIME TO TIME we have taken advertising 

space in “‘ The Sp>ctator’’ to bring before its 
readers the claims of Moorfields Eye Hospital. 
The story that we have told has always been the 
same. Wehavereminded youthat “Moorfields” 
is the largest eye hospital in the World, and we 
have asked your help in its work of curing and 
preventing blindness. Yes, always the same 
story. What a temptation therefore to talk 
about bomb damage! Yet we see quite clearly 
that however much such talk might arouse 
sympathy for the hospital at the present time 
our real case for seeking your support remains 


the old story of the work done for the men, 
women and children who come to ‘Moorfields ”’ 
because they are in danger of going blind—so 
we have kept our photograph of nurses looking 
at air-raid damage, and print instead, as a re- 
minder of our work, a picture of a baby, eight 
months old, who came to the hospital because 
of cataract. May we add that the patients who 
come to ‘“‘Moorfields’’ are often those for whom 
life has never been easy—men whose sight means 
their very livelihood, women with children to be 
mothered. You will surely understand something 
of their mental anxieties at the present time. 


it is probably a bad time for charitable appeals, yet somehow we must raise about 
£50,000 this year. We shall be grateful for any gift that you can send. 


MOORFIELDS 


CITY ROAD 


EYE 


HOSPITAL 


LONDON, €E.C.1 
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the pages of a contemporary, where the chapter “ Digging for 
Mrs. Miller” recently appeared. Cool, bizarre and horrifying, 
the point of sanity in this domestic war is the domestic 
character: the girl-warden who after bicyling through a shower 
of incendiaries remarks to Ford, “I'd so like to go to places and 
Nothing ever happens to a girl like me ”; the rescue- 
man with his plumber’s nose who sniffs the dead; above all 
the incomparable Miss Sterling, the senior warden of this Chelsea 
post, whom we meet first in the middle of Ford’s first raid: 


see things. 


She walked, he noticed, without any air of being ‘on duty’; 
but rather as if engaged on a Sunday afternoon stroll, which she 
found mildly pleasurable, conventional and decorous. 

How we grow to love that calm, critical voice which’ puts these 
violent mechanical happenings in the _ right perspective. 
“ Nobody hurt,” she says to the new warden, “ altogether a very 


nice little incident to begin on,” and discussing the national 
recreations—riding, shooting, tennis—she so much _ dislikes, 
“*They’ve always made me so nervous,’ she continued, and 


then added, ‘Now what I like about air-raids is that nobody 
expects you to enjoy them.’’ 

Mr. Strachey’s task here has not—when you come to think of 
it—been easy—to reconstruct a character in quiet reasonable 
sentences which will dominate the noise, confusion, darkness of 
the battle. But in what space I have left I should like to 
indicate the poetic power of this small book: the compressed 
experience, . 

Ford saw that they had disentangled the bodies of two men 
ind a woman from the chaos into which they had been blasted. 
They lay in a little row. They seemed to await some adequate 
tribunal, before which they could lay the consequences of drop- 
ping a bomb upon a London street. 

‘he nearest Mr. Strachey 
closing invocation to Hitler: 


ever comes to rhetoric is in his 


You have scattered the nations; you have easily deceived the 


statesmen, the generals, the bankers, the diplomatists. Now, 
however, you have to deal with a different kind of people. You 
have encountered the unemphatic and the unassuming. It is not 


that they have done anything, nor ever can do anything, that 
you need fear—except one thing: they have survived. They 
have had the temerity to survive your bombs. Moreover, and 
this is‘ serious for you, they have become not less, but more, 
themselves. They have become less, not more, like you: they 
have become less, not more, neurotic, unbalanced, fierce, cruel, 
ind suspicious. « 


Literature is always the best propaganda because literature is 
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accurate. Americans need only compare the 

qualities of Mr. Strachey’s book with such emo 
ings as Miss Brittain’s to know where the truth lic 
too, that help will never come too late. 


careful liter 
tional outpon! 


Bey and to know 


GRAHAM GREENE 


Great Work 

The Nine Days Wonder. By John Masefield. Heinemann, 38. 64, 
THE Poet Laureate has written a concise account of the evacu ‘i 
of the B.E.F. from Dunkerque between May 26th and June 34 
of last year. One of the poems which round off this Prose 
history contains the line: 

“TI understand the qualities I praise.’ 
The claim is justified, and its truth makes Mr. Masefield the 
ideal historian for an incident in which the maritime genius of 
the British people inspired not only sailor but soldier and civilian 
to labour together and achieve a miracle. “I have never seen a 
soldier at sea play the part of a sailor so well,” said q ship’s 
captain about a private in the R.A.M.C. A party of sailors who 
were the last to leave the harbour had had no rest during the 
whole lifting. One ship made nine trips in the nine days, another 
eight, and six made seven. An engineer made the voyage back 
to Ramsgate standing up to his neck in water so as to hold open 
a bilge-valve. A surgeon-lieutenant in a sinking ship dealt with 
fifty casualties, helped by one assistant. A single pilot attacked 
a German formation of fifty. (Ten to one was small odds for 
our airmen. A cook dived overboard with a rope to aid exhausted 
men who had been thrown into the water when their boat was 
hit, and remained there thirty minutes, during which time he 
saved twenty-five officers and men. He then went straight to his 
galley, which was equipped with cooking utensils for seven, and 
in the next half-hour supplied food and hot tea to ninety-seven 
soldiers. 

On the 1st of June, one ship, crossing to Dunkerque, was six 
times attacked by dive-bombers. While alongside at the jetty 
she was attacked again. On leaving, full of men, she was 
attacked twelve times, and so much damaged that she had to 
anchor for ninety minutes while she repaired her steam-pipes, 
During those ninety minutes she was attacked continuously, She 
then returned home.” 

In an earlier passage, unfortunately too long to quote, Mr, 
Masefield sets out in the clearest ierms the appalling difficulty of 
the Operation (if ever a capital letter was earned it is here) which 
no contractor would have undertaken in peace-time. A master- 
piece of inspired improvisation—the provision of charts for the 
hundreds of craft, many of them sailed by amatcurs, was a task 
in itself—it met every obstacle that the ingenuity, the malice, and 
the overwhelming numbers of the enemy could interpose, and 
turned a disaster into a glory. “ Knowing some of the difficulties,” 
Mr. Masefield writes, “I should say that the Operation was the 
greatest thing this nation has ever done.” 

His account of it—plain, exact, excellently condensed and clear— 
is a match for its theme. If once or twice, as in the final sentence 
about Commander Clouston, he carries understatement to an 
extreme, such reticence is proper to the Silent Service. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 


Democracy or Socialism ? 
What Are We Waiting For? 
Our Weapon. 


Freedom is 
Fruitful the 


By Francis Williams ; 
By Tom Wintringham; Make 


Land. By Sir George Stapledon; To Hell With Culture, 
By Herbert Read; Start Planning Britain Now. By Ritchie 
Calder; Democratize the Empire. By W. M. Macmillan. 


(Kegan Paul. 1s. each.) 


AMONG the many sets of people who are busy discussing the post- 
war structure of society one set, at any rate, knows exactly what 
it wants and means to get it.- Mr. Francis Williams, who edits 
this series of pamphlets on “the democratic order,” and con- 
tributes the first of the series, is a Socialist and the ex-editor of 
the Socialist Daily Herald. Like many people, he sees this war 
as a war of ideas, the idea animating this country in its struggle 
being democracy. But the democracy which impelled a united 
people to measure its strength with Germany, or rather Nazism— 
for Mr. Williams says nothing of racialism and the Herrenvolk 
claim—by no means satisfies most of the writers. There must 
be a New Democratic Order, which is nothing more or less than 
Socialism. Mr. Herbert Read, indeed, wants realisation of the 
Communist formula (“ from each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need ”) and the syndicalist formula (“ the workers 
in each industry should collectively own and control that indus- 
try”) as well. That, of course, anyone is entitled to want. But 
while Socialism is democracy, democracy is not necessarily 
Socialism; Great Britain is democratic, but it has steadily refused 
to return a Socialist majority to Parliament. Democracy, in other 
words, is a more popular “ idea” than Socialism, which is per- 
haps why “a new democratic order,” not “a Socialist order,” is 
the professed goal of the more abstract contributors to the series— 
Mr. Williams, Mr. Wintringham and Mr. Herbert Read. 
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LAST YEAR’S ROSE 


A long romantic novel with Central Asia 
and India for its setting. Miss Ferguson has 
never written anything better than this 
story, which holds the reader by its power 
of dramatic presentation. 


Betty Miller's 


FAREWELL LEICESTER SQUARE 


Brilliantly portrays the conflicts arising out 
of an unusual marriage. 


MARGUERITE STEEN telegraphs: 
“Congratulations. 
Most beautiful poig- 
nant book.’ 





A Doctor's Autobiography 


In Search of 
Complications 


By EUGENE DE SAVITSCH 


A perfectly delightful book, written with wit 
and distinetion. 

New York Times says: " Dr, de Savitsch is an amazing 
man. I instantly became absorbed in his fascinating 
account of adventures in life and surgery. 12/6 


Geneva Racket 


(1920-1939) By ROBERT DELL— 


“long knewn as one of the most brilliant of modern 
foreign eorrespondents . . . A bitter indictment of the 
politicians who wrecked ‘the League of Nations... 
and made a Buropean war inevitable . . . Impressive 
and exaiting.” News-Chronicle 400 pages. Illus. 18/- 
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20 Years in Soviet Russia 
By JOSEPH AMEEL Illus. 12/6 


“The most — book we have had on Russia” — 
Reynolds’ s. Russia from the inside (the gaols mostly |) 
Philip Page. “A very interesting book” —Dean Inge 
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The Revolution is On 
M. W. FODOR 


(author of South of Hitler). From first-hand knowledge gained 
during years of experience as the leading expert on Central 
European politics, Fodor explains the forces which ruled in 
Europe before the war and contributed to its outbreak, and 
shows that revolution, the real ‘prompter behind the scenes, 
is the key to our present troubles. Introduction by DOROTHY 
THOMPSON. Prometheus Library 10s 6d net 


Why Another World 
War ? 
GEORGE GILBERT 
ARMSTRONG 


This book seeks to show that the gradual and complete 
destruction of Collective Security was due not to any in- 
adequacy of machinery which a revision of the League 
Covenant could have corrected, but simply to the betrayal 
of its principles by Britain and France. Giving chapter 
and verse from the speeches of statesmen, it reviews succes- 
sive failures to stop aggression and points out what our future 
policy must be. Prometheus Library 10s 6d net 


* 
The German Mentality 
‘VERRINA’? 
To deal adequately with an opponent, whether in hammering 
out a treaty or fighting a war, one must be fully aware not 
only of his outlook, but also of his mental processes. This 
is what the author of this book enables us to do. For a 
whole generation he has been in close touch with all classes 
of the German population, and gives us a close insight into 


the range of ideas of leading circles and of the man in the 
street. 10s 6d net 


Marxism: Is it Seienee? 
MAX EASTMAN 


Is Marxism a scientific method of world change, as its 
founder believed ? Max Eastman explains simply and lucidly 
what Marxism is, and proves convincingly that what has 
passed for a social science is actually a disguised religious 
belief 8s 6d net 


Shakespeare 
MARK VAN DOREN 


FOREWORD BY SIR HUGH WALPOLE 
Shakespeare never fails: something new is revealed with each 
reading of the plays and poems, which, Mark van Doren 
contends, are still the most important things to know about 
him. ‘Here is a book that any man who loves Shakespeare 
honestly and doesn’t think himself too clever will enjoy every 
word of and buy to keep... This seems very good 
Shakespearian criticism because it is so honest, so intelligent 
and so modest.”—Sir HuGH WALPOLE. 12s 6d net 


a 
The Paintings of 
Jan Vermeer 

(PHAIDON PRESS) 
“To me it is not to Andrea del Sarto that the title of the 
perfect painter belongs, but to Jan Vermeer of Delft . . . at 
his best he stands as near perfection as is possible ””—E. V. 
Lucas. This volume contains reproductions of all Vermeer’s 
paintings. Fifteen large and five small coloured plates convey 


an idea of the master’s chromatic sorcery, and detailed photo- 
graphs exhibit the essence of his brush-work. 12s 6d net 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


40 MUSEUM — STREET, LONDON WCr1 
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Mr. Williams stands for “ revolutionary democracy.” and having 
stated his case in a succession of dogmatic statements, calls, a 
little unreasonably, on those who oppose the democratic revolu- 
tion to disprove the statements in question if they can “and if 
they can’t, to cease opposing.” Mr. Wintringham teels strongly 
about “the Conservative ruling class,” failure to utilise the 
experience of members of the International Brigade in Spain, and 
the quasi-monopoly enjoyed by public-school candidates for com- 
missions in the army—a subject on which his allegations collide 
sharply with the recent statement by the Secretary for War that 
an analysis of the award of commissions to members of a number 
of Cadet Training Units for three months at the end of last year 
showed that 26 per cent. of the successful candidates came from 
public schools and 74 per cent. from grammar, council or 
secondary schools. The three pamphlets dealing with practical 
questions are much more successful. Sir George Stapledon writes 
wisely and convincingly on the need for a long-term policy of 
food-production, as important in peace as in war; Prof. W. M. 
Macmillan discusses the future of the colonies temperately and 
constructively, sounding a necessary note of caution regarding 
schemes for international control, and distinguishing the strong 
and the weak points in the indirect control method, while Mr. 
Ritchie Calder brings both knowledge and imagination to the 
consideration of the replanning of Britain. All three contributions 
may be strongly commended. FRANCIS GOWER. 


An Archbishop’s Beginnings 


From Cabin-boy to Archbishop. The Autobiography of 
Archbishop Ullathorne. With an Introduction by Shane Leslie 
Burns Oates. .1§s. 

A CERTAIN strident quality in the title of Bishop Ullathorne’s auto- 


biography will grate upon the suspicious reader, but on the com- 





pletion of the volume it is seen to be by no means inapt. This 
manuscript record, written in 1868 and now first published 
in its entirety, describes the first forty years of the life of the 
Bishop of Birmingham,*who will always be remembered as Dr. 


protector. A fine legenda has developed from 


Newman’s wisest 
| 
A 









is forty years of leadership of the Catholic com: 

Midlands. He was forthright and experienced. H 

in the Catholicism of Yorkshire in the eighteenth century A 
tradition which was staunch and very sober enabled him to 
confront the iron years in the Black Country But this was in 
the future, and it is a pity that there is no record in Mr. Leslie’s 
volume of how he mellowed. 


| 

Here Dr, Ullathorne is revealed as a tough young prelate, very 
downright and full of courage. In 1833, within two years of his 
ordination, he was sent out to Sydney as Vicar General of the 
Bishop of Mauritius whose diocese then included Australasia. 
His account of Australian life in the ’thirties will always retain 
its value, but his description of his many ecclesiastical difficulties 
is less likely to interest the general public. In 1834 Ullathorne’s 
former novice master, Fr. Polding, was appointed vicar apostolic 
of Australia. This proved a turning-point in Ullathorne’s Austra- 
lian period and he left the country six years later. The follow- 
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ing passage indicates very clearly both the author’s ow 
and his attitude towards his new superior. 
I found my difficulties by no means trifling. N 


of this or that going on and that the Bishop, 
sensitive about his popularity, no doubt chiefly « 


N character 


“ws came to me 
‘Ways extremely 
2 account of its 


influence for good, was in low spirits and depressed Th 
would go over, rouse him up, and get him to look the omni 
x in 


the face. He always inculcated that it was my business to receiy 
the brunt of attacks, to do the odious things, and keep the 
Episcopal Office in the odour of sanctity. 
This was written a quarter of a century after the events with 
which it deals. There is something oppressive in the | 
memories of the Victorians. ong 
The description of Ullathorne’s life as a cabin-boy, which was 
in his case rather the equivalent of an apprentice, fits jn wit 
that of his childhood at Pocklington and Scarborough. There jg 


‘a sobriety and strength and an integrity of description which 


makes up for an approach which is archaic and sometimes long- 
winded. The account of the brig ‘ Leghorn’ lying off the wharf 
at Tarragona while the men drank black Catalan wine from 
their dirty teapots is peculiarly convincing. The young Ujl,. 
thorne gazed upon the crumbling walls, which had not been 
repaired since Napoleon’s wars, and observed the leisurely ang 
dignified church life of the days of Ferdinand VII. It was og 
the return from this voyage, on which the ship’s beef had con. 
sisted of condemned military stores from the Gibraltar garrison, 
that the English pilots told them that o'd George III was dead 
His details of the voyages in the same ship and in the ‘ Anne’s 
Resolution’ to Memel and St. Petersburg have a similar interesz. 

The summary of Dr. Ullathorne’s reading at a later date, his 
study of the works of St. Teresa in the Palafox edition, and his 
enthusiasm for the writings of Kenelm Henry Digby are alike 
illuminating. The passages on Downside have their own attrac. 
tion. In the Jater part of the volume there is an unt of Dr, 
Brindle of Prior Park which awakes much sympathy. Mr. Leslie 
is to be congratulated on his careful editing, but uld seem 





that p. 286, line 2, should read Latin Letters, not Latin Bishops, 
In spite of its somewhat specialised appeal, all students of the 
English religious life of the first half of the nineteenth century 
will be grateful for this book. Davip MatHEW. 


New Poetry 


The Father Found. By Charles Madge. (Faber. 6s 


Sons of the Mistral. By Roy Campbell. (Sesame Book. Faber, 
2s. 6d.) 

Salute to Valour. By Stephen Gwynn. (Constable. 6d 

Songs for Courage. By Ken Etheridge. Gomerian Press, 
Llandyssul. 2s. 6d. 

Ar first sight, nothing could’ be further removed from Mass- 

Observation, with which Mr. Madge’s name is usually associated, 

than the poems in The Father Found. Mass-Observation notes 

that Tom goes to all-in wrestling twice a week, and that Fred 


thinks the black-out overdone. There are no Toms and Freds 
in these poems; the only one where Mr. Madge introduces 
himself explicitly (“ Drinking in Bolton”) is one of the least 
successful. The romantic melancholy-landscapes of “ Love Seeks 
an Object” or “Who Lives in the Castle,” and the submarine 
world of “Through the Periscope” or “To a Mermaid,” are 
peopled by sages, nymphs, mermaids and legendary old women; 
and even these figures are less noticeable than the shallow mere, 
the cataract, the turret-stairway, and the tattered banners. Yet, 
as we read, we begin to see that in a sense the poems are about 
the same subject as Mass-Observation, but seen from the other 
side. Perhaps “ Philosophic Poem” gives a clue: 

This window by a curious trick can see 
Workaday thirgs and a white rising planet. 

It looks both in and out and on each side 

Is outside. There’s no house for such a 
These poems are a way of talking about those regions of the 
heart and imagination that cannot be reached by the canvasser 
and his card-index, but that help to determine and influence those 
areas he can measure. 

Neither in his sociology nor his poetry is Mr. Madge much 
concerned with the individual. The testimonies of Tom and 
Fred are only valuable because they help to build up a general 
picture of human behaviour; and the poems explore the tides 
and forces that sway mankind rather than their effects on 
particular men. Consequently they often sound lofty and aloof ; 
but they are never inhuman, and occasionally, as in “Lon, 
Mr. Madge shows that his habit of looking at millions rather 
than at one has not blinded him to pathos and tragedy: 

As in Vienna now, the wounded walls 

Silently speak, as deep in Austria 

The battered shape of man is without shade 

So, time in metaphor, tomorrow falls 

On Europe, Asia and America, 

And houses vanish, even as they were made. 

was written in 1934. Those who find Mr. Madge’s 
difficult to grasp (and the short play, “ The Father 
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The Mastery of Evil 
by 


Canon of UV ‘inchester. 


“This is one of the best volumes in the Christian 
Challenge Series,* and its courageous title is some- 
thing to make us thankful, for Canon Lloyd’s 
purpose is to show that on the Christian theory of 
life victory over evil is assured.” —Times Lit. Supp. 











“To review it adequately would require several 
columns. It should be included in any list of books 
for Li -nten study, for it has unusually wide helpful- 
ness.” —ArTIFEX in The Manchester Guardian. 

3s. 6d. net. 

[he Problem of Pain 

by 
C. S. LEWIS 

Fel OW of Ma ig dale 22 College, Oxford. 
“T am very grateful for this book, which will help 
many people to face problems that had not occurred 
to them. It is a _ really remarkable book.” 
—Dr. Epwyn Bevan in The Spectator. 

‘Tt all comes to saying ‘ Share my delight; read this 
book.’ It will be read again and again; and the 
anthologists will certainly be busy on it soon.” 
—ReNEE Haynes in Time and Tide. 
3rd large edition, 3s. 6d. net. 
* The series is edited by ASHLEY SAMPSON. 
GEOFFREY BLES: CENTENARY PRESS 





FALSE TEETH © 


and proper mastication 


A loose denture, besides causing discomfort 
and embarrassment, makes it impossible for 
you to masticate your food properly. 
Correct fitting can, however, be restored 
by using KOL YNOS DENTURE 
FIXATIVE, specifically prepared to make 
false teeth fit, firmly. This tasteless and 
odourless white powder, sprinkled on the 
contact surface of the plate after cleaning, 
will hold it securely and comfortably in 
position for many hours. Sprinkler tins for 
pocket or handbag 1/3d, also large 
‘Economy’ size 3/3d, from all Chemists. 


KOLYNO DENTURE 


FIXATIVE 
is NOT liable to Purchase Tax and is NOT 
restricted by the Limitation of Supplies Act. 





THINK OF 
THESE MEN AND 


HELP THEM 


You can imagine what perils 
the War is adding to the 
already hazardous task of our Life-boatmen... 
As the War at sea intensifies, so does the 
Institution’s call for your aid become more 
urgent. 

We know you will not fail us. 


A Norfolk War Medallist 





ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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ROGER LLOYD | | 
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BbbMall memeoiuca 


| One evening in 1807, Pall Mall was agog with expectation. 
As Sir Walter Scott put it, ‘‘ There is a madman proposing 
to light the streets of London with smoke!” However, this 
first trial of coal-gas lighting was voted a brilliant success. 


the 


Such memories of Pall Mall were often exchanged by 
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Without knowing it, he possessed the 
And, 


| business he founded has since developed into a world-wide 


fashionables who chatted with Rothman in his little 
tobacconist’s shop. 
faculty for making friends of his customers. while the 
| service, an intimate bond is still maintained between Rothmans 
| and their clientele everywhere. 
To-day the Rothman Postal Service keeps even the most 
And, 
and 


tobaccos are as good as high-grade leaf and skilled blending 


| 
| distant customer in direct touch with No. 5 Pall Mall. 


| as in the days of the founder, Rothman cigarettes 


can possibly make them. 
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Found,” is still hard to grasp at the fourth reading) would be 
wise to suspend judgement. Time may show that the poet was 
not living in a private world, but was two stages ahead of us, 
and when we catch up, the difficulty may disappear. 

Roy Campbell is a swaggering poet, and when The Flaming 
Terrapin appeared in 1924, and Adamastor in 1930, swagger 
was unusual enough to be refreshing, very different from the 
moods invoked by The Waste Land or the first Auden Poems. 
But swagger doesn’t look so well today, whén we have seen 
for ourselves what its effects can. be, socially and militarily. The 
experience of the last two years has helped us to find more in 
Eliot and Auden than we saw at first, but it has shown up the 
shallowness of Roy Campbell’s cocky poems: his energy and 
arrogance are often pointless, and although from this admirable 


selection he has omitted the flamboyant Spanish War poems, and, 


most of the rowdy poems about writers, his arrogance still has 
a good run. The prevailing mood is that of Adamastor—the 
poet against the people, the spirited against the dumb, the bright 
and noisy one against the dull and bleary many. When he ex- 
ternalises the conflict, as in “ The Albatross,” or “Horses on 
the Camargue,” he writes moving and consistent poems; and 
even when we feel most intolerant of the attitude of the poet, 
we cannot help being often delighted by his energy and dash, 
and by the corresponding vigour of the rhythm and image: 

We had no time for make-believe 

So early each began 

To wear his liver on his s'eeve, 

To snarl, and be an angry man. in Africa.”) 

However much we may deplore the wrongheaded vanity of 

Mr. Campbell, his verse is far more stimulating to read than 
the rightheartedness of Mr. Etheridge and Mr. Gwynn. All 
Mr. Gwynn’s and several of Mr. Etheridge’s poems are about 
the war ; both write on Greece (Mr. Etheridge: “The glory of 
Greece is risen again in the wars”; Mr. Gwynn: “Rises in 
valour firm above the fray”). And yet, for all their topicality, 
they do not move us as “ The Isles of Greece” still moves us. 
Byron was certainly a better poet ; but he also had a better grip 
on the actualities of the Greek War of Liberation than these 
writers have of the present war, and his invocation of the glories 
of Greek history were never vague and general, but pointed to a 
particular end. Mr. Etheridge speaks much more easily in his 
non-topical poems like “ Last Light” or “ Near Glynhir,” where 
he can record his observations without feeling the need to strike 
an attitude. JANET ADAM SMITH. 


“ Poets 


—— 
Fiction 
My Name is Aram. By William Saroyan. 
Mr. Littlejqghn. By Martin Flavin. (Heinemann. 8s. 
Change the Name. By Anna Kavan. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Cottage. By Crichton Porteous. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 
Tue collection of short stories by Mr. Saroyan achieves a unity 
which makes of it a complete book, in the sense that each story 
gains by the ones that precede and follow it. One of them, for 
instance, appeared in the late Mr. O’Neill’s anthology of short 
stories of today, and really did not seem very much; but in its 
proper setting it gains a new significance. The unity is attained 
not only by all the stories being told by the same person, but by 
each story being suffused by the same feeling, tending towards 
the same emotional standpoint. Young Aram Garoghlanian is a 
boy in a large Armenian colony in California, and he artlessly 
tells us about his surroundings, his family, their way of life, 
and their attitude towards things. Sometimes the things he has 
to tell us are very funny, sometimes they verge on the tragic, 


Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
6d.) 
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but always there is an intense interest in the things done. «i 
felt. : > Said, oe 
But if Aram is artless, that is the last word to 
Saroyan himself; he is both artistic and artful. Someone 
will have to make an analysis of his very personal style 
though one might say of it that it is in the Hemingway mr Pa 
there is something added—or is it taken away? For the : 
most definitely one of subtraction, of shearing away the tris 
mings; it becomes an art of inarticulateness, where the silence 
Say more than the words, a method brilliantly illustrateg in my 
book by the story The Poor and Burning Arab. The writ . 
of course, has to fill in the significance of the silences, and the? 
where the art comes in; and he has to manage the busin . 
without your noticing what he is after. Mr. Saroyan hoe 
how to do it; it is very rarely, and only on ref ection, that : 
occurs to you that the small boy Aram has a mind as mature 
as Mr. Saroyan’s own, and selects his words with a discretion 
which comes only of long practice. The achievement js dis 
tinguished, the result highly entertaining; but Mr. Saroyan will 
soon have to think of how much his method will carry for 
evidently he has a good deal to say. “ee 

Mr. Littlejohn is again an American book, a kind of Picaresque 
novel in which the hero, while undergoing a series of the most 
fantastic adventures, argues out his philosophy for himself I 
cannot be said that Mr. Littlejohn is an example of the divine 
simpleton, a la Quixote, Myshkin, or even Uncle Toby; he js just 
a totally uneducated American millionaire who gets sick of the 
whole business of money-making with its (apparently) univers, 
accompaniment of repulsive dieting, and does a bolt incognito 
He meets a Communist, a lorn lady, who is also a spiritualist, 
Mexican bandit—all of them very much of the film variety 
and has a number of exciting and eminently filmable adventures, 
It is all gloriously unbelievable, but the real core of the book 
is Mr. Littlejohn’s philosophising, his search after what life 
really is. Human, as opposed to clinical feeding, does him a lo 
of good, and sets his mind working. The philosophy is no 
profound, but it is the sort of philosophising of which everyone 
with a morsel of mind is capable, and keeps the book going 
with a swing. Beginning with the query suggested to him 
“What is life if it isn’t fun? ” he ends by loving life for its own 
sake, and goes off on a career of vagabondage, happily supported 
by limitless rolls of dollars. If anything besides rollicking 
entertainment, the book is a call to take material ‘ 
seriously, and is sane and stimulating. 

Miss Kavan, in a book recommended by the Book Society, 
has created a monster, an utterly egotistic woman, without 2 
grain of feeling, or a redeeming touch of sentimentality. The 
product of surroundings, certainly, she was endowed with a 
rather unhuman capacity for learning a lesson once and for all, 
a gift given to very few. It is true that she once was in love, 
though we do not quite believe it, but she soon gets over it when 
her husband is killed in the last war, and embarks on a life of 
success in which the death of her daughter is but an episode to 
congratulate herself upon. Miss Kavan does not make her 
analysis very deep, though she is ruthless enough, and whether 
you will like her book or not depends upon how far you feel 
she has imparted life to her characters. In the main they seem 
to me to be neutral; only one subsidiary character, that of 
Isabel Bonham, seems to have a life of her own outside the 





apply to My 


success less 


pages of the book, which is, however, skilfully written and 
shaped, carried forward by a style which is clean if 
undistinguished. 

Unlike Mr. Saroyan, Mr. Porteous puts everything in to 


give body to his story of the country in mid-Victorian days, 
when business men in Manchester could also run farms. His 
book has a story in it, but there is far too much detail ; we are 
spared nothing. Mr. Porteous is well known for his books on 
the country, such as Farmer’s Creed and Land Truant, but he 
has yet to discipline himself to novel-writing. It is only fair 
to say, however, that his book is the Daily Mail choice for March. 

BoNAMy Dobsree. 


Shorter Notices 


Foundations of Victory. By Lord Davies. 2s. 6d.) 


SUGGESTIONS for the policy to be adopted by the British Gover- 
ment with regard to the resettlement of international relations 
after the war are made in the last chapter of Lord Davies’s small 
book. He proposes that a commission should be set up now 
consisting of Members of Congress and of the British Parliament 
to plan organisation, and he seems to assume that the Govern- 
ments of the United States and of Great Britain will have to 
maintain armed forces in European countries for many years 
after the war has ended. He is aware of the difficulty which 
might arise as a consequence in our relations with Russia. But 
he sees quite correctly the importance of. providing the food 
and raw material which would be needed by the populations. 
The greater part of the book, however, deals with the mistaken 
policy of the British Government before the war, and with 
problems of war organisation. Invasion, and the possibility of 





Collins. 
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LLOYDS 
BANK 


LIMITED 





ANCIENT AND MODERN 


The organisation of Lloyds Bank has been 
built up on the practical experience and 
technical knowledge acquired during its 
long history, and throughout the years 
the services offered have been steadily 
improved and modernised. 

The Manager of any Branch is always 
ready to give information to those desiring 
banking facilities and to explain the 
simple procedure for opening an account. 


Offices throughout England and Wales. 


Head Office : 
71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3 


Security amidst 


Uncertainty 


In these war days it is more difficult than ever 
to assess what the future may hold, but it is no 
less possible than in peacetime to make the fullest 
provision for safeguarding the interests of depen- 
dents by leaving the administration of your estate 
in the hands of permanent and capable Executors 
and Trustees. You can make security doubly 
sure by appointing the Trustee Department of 
the ‘GENERAL’, a corporate body whose 
assets total £21,000,000. 


™ c) 


Enquiries should be addressed to 


The Manager. Trustee Department 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


GENERAL BUILDINGS 
































99, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 
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COMPANY MEET:NCS 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE AND 
ELECTRIC CO. 








REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 





Tue followirg is a summary of the statement by Mr. T. A. Eades, 
vice-chairman and managing director of the Automatic Telephone and 
Electric Company, Limited, circulated with the directors’ report and 
accounts fr 1940. 


The chairman of the board, Sir Alexander Roger, had been 
appointed to lead a British Government Mission to Delhi to investi- 
gate war-time production facilities in India, and they regretted his 
absence (the first in 21 years) from the coming-of-age general meeting 
of the company to be held on April Ist 1941. 


Many new problems had been encountered during the year, but the 
factory output had been maintained and orders had reached a high 
level. Work in progress had increased and stocks generally were 
higher. Recurring increases in production costs had caused a re- 
duction in both trading and net profits. The profit on trading, divi- 
dends on investments, &c., was £238,052, compared with {£276,249 
in 1939. With the balance brought forward of £167,302, there was 
available £405,354. Of that £50,333 was applied to depreciation of 
fixed assets, and after providing for directors’ fees and for dividends 
already paid during 1940 on Preference and Ordinary capital, there 
was left £317,438, compared with £327,318 in 1939. They proposed 
to transfer £40,000 to “ War Contingencies and Taxation Reserve,” 
and recommended a further dividend of 7 per cent. on the Ordinary 
stock, making 10 per cent, for the year, and also a cash bonus of 
24 per cent., and a dividend of 10 per cent., with a cash bonus of 2} 
per cent., on the Deferred stock and shares. There would then 
remain to be carried forward { 167,422. 

Much had been said and written regarding the E.P.T., and it was 
hoped that the Chancellor of the Exchequer would find it possible to 
announce some welcome amendments. The widespread feeling which 
the Press ot recent date had exhibited against a 100 per cent. tax 
revealed many thoughtful suggestions, all calculated to assist the Chan- 
cellor, now and in the future, when industry must be strong 
enough to shoulder continued heavy burdens. 

The company was fully occupied and its personnel was the largest 
on record. They were trying to meet all demands, and in that the 
board had been assisted to the full by the spirit of their people, who 
had nobly answered the call 


both 


BIBIANI (1927) LTD. 
PENAL SING EFFECTS OF EXCESS PROFITS TAX 





At the fourteenth annual general meeting of Bibiani (1927), Limited, 
held in London on Tuesday, Mr. J. H. Batty (chairman) said that the 
total quantity of ore treated for the year rose by 147,648 tons to 
321,550 tons, yielding 100,768 oz., an increase of 44,529 oz. over 
the previous year. ‘The improved performance was due to bringing 
the new plant into commission, though actually this only worked at 
full capacity for three months. 

little higher than for the previous 


ixtractions ere actua a 
Extractions were actually 





year. Only a limited amount of development had been attempted, 
and the ore reserves stood at nearly 2,750,000 tons of 7.2 dwts. ore. 
This was a very strong position. 


The company found itself especially penalised by the Excess Profits 
Tax in its present form. Perseverance and prudence had had no 
other effect than to put the company in the deplorable position of 
having to deplete ore reserves at a faster rate without any increased 
return to shareholders to balance this shortening of the life of 
the mine. 

Bibiani (1927), Limited, was registered in April, 1927, with a capital 
of £12,000, which, in order to provide the capital for development, 
had since been raised to £500,000. 

In 1935 it was decided that a new plant to treat 1,000 tons per day 
should be designed. To pay for this the capital of the company was 
increased to £500,000 by the creation of 300,000 additional ordinary 
shares of 4s. each, 250,000 of which were offered to shareholders at 
20s. each in February, 1936, the remaining 250,000 shares being issued 
at the same price in February, 1938. 

It was not until January, 1936, however, that, after waiting for 
nearly mine years, shareholders received their first reward in the form 
of a maiden dividend of 124 per cent. on its nominal capital. 

Tax—or Capita Levy? 

By the summer of 1939 the new plant was in partial operation and 

shareholders were looking forward to at last receiving a just reward for 






their enterprise and patience—when war was declared. 

In fixing the years 1935, 1936 1937 as the basis on which the 
E.P.T. was to be assessed, he su ~d that the shareholders of this 
company were unduly penalised ard that the tax operated, in the cases 


of Bibiani and mining companies similarly situated, like a capital levy 
on the ore reserves, which were being depleted at a much higher rate 
than in any vious years. 





: , | 
Lord Luke seconded the resolution adopting the report and accounts, 
which 


was carried unanimously. 
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raising an international force among refugees, are amo: 
subjects discussed. And Lord Davies guards himself b ng the 
William Penn’s statement that his suggestions are ner a 

a specialist. OSe of 


The Geneva Racket (1920-1939). By Robert De 
Hale. 183.) 7” “ll, Rober 
Tue author of this book has died since it was written, In such 


circumstances it would be an ungrateful task 
detail a volume which it is impossible to praise. The very titl 
of the book condemns it. The League of Nations may hate 
been a failure and disappointment, but if it had been a “ racket” 
or anything resembling a racket, it is inconceivable that men lik 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, M. Briand, Dr. Nansen, Lord Cea 
and Dr. Benes should have retained their faith in it as they did, 
Both in his assertions and his omissions Mr. Dell shows grave bia 
usually against his own country. His book is described as “ 
truly amazing document.” Actually it is for the most part 
a surprisingly dull document, heavily overloaded with complicated 
and superfluous detail—surprisingly, for Mr. Dell was an able 
journalist with an attractively clear and lively style. 


tO CTiticise jg 


Tim Harington Looks Back. 

(Murray. 12s. 6d.) 
THIs is a very agreeable book of reminiscences, almost exclusively 
concerned with the Army, which General Harington joined 49 
years ago. His association with Lord Plumer in the Great War 
his command of the Allied Forces in Turkey from 1921 to 1923, 
and his Governorship of Gibraltar during the Spanish Civil Wa 
belong already to military and diplomatic history; but this book 
provides a considerable amount of new information, in particular 
about Turkish affairs during General Harington’s command, ip 
addition to providing interesting footnotes to what has already 
been recorded. Its author would be the last to claim that the 
book possesses any particular literary distinction, but an admir. 
ably realistic approach to matters of State and a consistently 
generous but shrewd attitude in dealing with lesser affairs, make 
it thoroughly enjoyable to read. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By **CUSTOS” 

WirtH the Budget looming close markets are behaving remarkably 
well. Whether this reflects a feeling among investors that Sir 
Kingsley Wood can still be relied on to take a comfortable view 
of the revenue-expenditure gap it is hard to say. I fancy the 
real explanation is that technically every section of the market 
is trim, and that psychologically everybody is prepared for any 
reasonable addition to tax burdens. Another rise in income-tax 
looks a certainty, but one need no longer fear that it will bring 
a relapse in gilt-edged prices. Gone are the bad old days when 
a rise in direct taxation sent an involuntary shudder through 
Throgmorton Street, and reduced net yields were automatically 
reflected in lower capital values of fixed interest stocks. 

The main threat to the markets in -the coming Budget, as I 
see it, is the further curtailment of private spending power 
which Sir Kingsley Wood is bound to enforce. He may not 
rely exclusively or even mainly on higher taxation to achieve this 
objective: measures outside the Budget, such as rationing of 
expenditure, may be introduced as a sort of flanking movement. 
Market valuations of the main groups of consumers’ goods 
shares, like brewery, tobacco, clothing, distributors’ and. stores 
shares, have, of course, already been revised downwards in the 
light of limitation of supplies orders, and the Government's 
telescoping of production plans. I am not convinced, however, 
that a further adjustment may not be necessary before long. 

INDIAN BANKING PROFITS 

War developments have not yet resulted in any serious setback 
in the earnings of the Indian exchange banks. The National 
Bank of India, in declaring a second interim of 8 per cent. in 
advance of the 1940 accounts, gives a plain hint that profits 
have been well maintained. The full accounts of the Chartered 

ank of India, Australia and China, an institution with widely 
spread interests in the East, show that profits, after tax, actually 
increased last year from £303,348 to £350,160. After putting 
£56,000 to bank premises, the board is again paying Io per cent. 
on the £3,000,000 of issued capital. Current and other accounts 
rose last year by £13,700,000 to £53,378,931, but the effect of this 
increase in resources is seen mainly in an increase of nearly 
{5,000,000 in cash and of over £7,000,000 in the holding of 
Government and other securities. The higher profit seems 
surprising in relation to a fall of £3,500,000 in the bills of ex- 
change holding and a contraction of £4,300,000 in the item 
of loans and bills discounted. 

In his survey, which accompanies the accounts, the chairman, 
Mr. V. A. Grantham, explains that this contraction in loans and 
bills discounted is attributable partly to a further fall in the 
sterling value of the Chinese dollar. He makes it clear, however, 

(Continued on page 358) 


By General Sir Charles Harington, 
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coMPANY MEETING 


HE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


olony of Hongkong. The liability of Members is limited 


»¢ 
ated in the ner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony) 


to the extent and in man 





IMPROVED RESULTS 





MR. J. J. PATERSON’S REVIEW 





5 ordinary yearly general meeting of the shareholders of the Hong- 
= and Shanghai Banking Corporation was held in Hong Kong 
fonrebruary >6th, 1941, the Hon. Mr. J. J. Paterson in the chair. 

0 






The Chairman aid: After making full — for losses and con- 
sncies, the net profit for the year amounted to $13,999,869.99, 
:bout $7 lacs over the previous year 

After deducting the interim dividend paid at 1s. 2{d., and directors’ 
remuneration, ind including $3,411,329 55 brought forward from last 
year, there remains for distribution $10,876,745.77, which it is pro- 
sed to deal with as follows: To pay a final dividend of £2 Ios. per 
to deduction of income-tax, transfer to bank premises 
500, and to carry forward to new account $3,422,964.26. 


tingencies, 
an increase Ol! 


share, subject 
account $1,0¢ 
While there is no very great char.ye in the total of our balance- 
sheet, there are quite considerable changes in the individual items on 
either side. On the liabilities side there is a substantial increase of 
$72,000,000 in current account balances, which is largely offset by 
decreases Of $32,000,000 in fixed deposits and $24,000,000 in bills 
pay able. On the other side, heldings of cash and bills have increased 
by $32,000,000 and $52,000,000 respectively, against which securities 
and loans show declines of $30,000,000 and $36,000,000 respectively, 
brought about by the necessity of keeping a liquid position. 


Far East DEVELOPMENTS 


During the year changes nave occurred in Europe which nh one 
could — y have foreseen. Our London office is carrying on un- 
gathed in the direct line of the war and the fall of France of course 
meant the withdrawal of the British members of our staff at Lyons; 
otherwise our branch offices have not been affected. Here in Hong 
Kong, in Shanghai and in Singapore, where our three main offices 
we situated results have been satisfactory in spite of abnormal con- 
ditions, and in other countries our br: anches have not met any serious 
complications, until recently ia Japan. 

Developments in the Far East have followed the course which 
careful observers foretold. One finds considerable difficulty in dealing 
with a single port like Shanghai; but one unhealthy feature stands 
out clearly. Shanghai last year imported from abroad large quantities 
of native products which the hinter!: and can normally provide. The 
Shanghai Foreign Exchange Market in 1940 fluctuated between a high 
mark of 4.29-32 pence and 8; U.S. cents. The establishment of 
the new Central Reserve Bank in Nanking on January 6th, 1941, and 
in Shanghai on January 2oth has made for uneasiness since it is 
feared that further measures may follow. All the leading banking 
interests in the Far East lay stress on the importance of the continua- 
tion of the existing free market at Shanghai. Any rash action, pre- 
cipitating its closure or tending to its restriction, whether from C -hung- 
king or Nanking, might cesult in unfortunate reactions not only in 
Shanghai itself but also in China generally. 


CHINESE MARITIME CUSTOMS REVENUE 


The record revenue collection of the Chinese Maritime Customs 
has been welcomed perhaps too effusively by those who have not 
studied the situation sufficiently carefully. Although a record in terms 
of Chinese dollars, the figure of 475 millions represents only about 
{73 millions at the average rate of the year, whereas the previous 
year’s collection of 331 millions was equivalent to about £84 millions, 
and the average value in sterling over the 10 years prior to the Sino- 
Japanese conflict was no less than £19 millions. 


Moreover, owing to the continuance of the Sino-Japanese conflict, 
the position of the foreign loans has in no way improved in the past 
year. Quotas in Chinese dollars are still set aside by the National 
Government in the Central Bank of China to cover their estimated 
shares of both the Customs and Salt Loans. These quotas are based 
on the proportion for which unoccupiec China might be regarded as 
lable if quotas were also provided for the occupied parts of China. 
It must be remembered that such sums are estimated by working out 
the amount of Chinese dollars due, at the .ormer official sterling rate 
of is. 23d. to meet scheduled loan payments. Actually the sums 
deposited in the Central Bank of China last year averaged only about 
II per cent. of the sums so due. 

As regards other countries, Malaya gives the brightest picture. Tin 
and rubber exporters have had a very good year, and this has, of 
course, brou ht prosperity to the many concerns (including banks) 





which are directly or indirectly — with these two important 
products. In India conditions have been subject to fluctuations, but 
recently there has been a better feeling and confidence exists that 
the trade ition will remain satisfactory, helped by war production 


developments which are now being hastened forward 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 
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CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 











PROBLEMS OF EXCHANGE AND 
TRADE CONTROL 





THE following is the statement by the Chairman (Mr. Vincent A. 
Grantham), which is to be submitted at the eighty-seventh ordinary 
general meeting of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, 
io be held on April 2nd: 

As war-time conditions may make it difficult for shareholders to 
attend our annual meeting, I have decided to give them the informa- 
tion regarding the past year’s working of the Chartered Bank to which 
they are entitled in the form of this printed statement which is being 
sent to them with the balance-sheet. 

This statement will take the place of the address usually made by 
the chairman, and subsequently circulated in print; the proceedings at 
the annua! meeting—which will take place on April 2nd—will be con- 
fined to the necessary resolutions to be submitted to the shareholders 
present, though there will, of course, be no curtailment at the meet- 
ing of the rights of shareholders to obtain such further information as 
they may require. 

BALANCE-SHEET FIGURES 

Turning to the balance-sheet itself, I am glad to say that it con- 
tinues to show further expansion, the total of £76,114,228 being 
£8,545,431 higher than that of last year, and the highest in the history 
of the bank. It ‘also reflects very strikingly the effect of the war, for 
you will find that our current and other accounts, repayable on 
demand, again show a large increase of £13,687,102 and stand at 
£53,378,931. On the other hand, fixed deposits show a decline of 
£1,844,115, and these two movements indicate the degree to which 
our clients have been keeping their resources liquid. Bills payable at 
£855,833, against £3,605,836 a year ago, show a considerable decrease, 
but the smallness of the figure is due to our not having received up-to- 
date mail information. The apparent decrease is not a real one. 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE WAR EFFORT 


On the other side of the balance-sheet the first item of cash in 
hand, &c., at £11,578,517, as compared with £6,859,010 last year, 
shows a sharp increase, but I do not think this figure will be con- 
sidered excessive. This item is, of coursé, not interest earning but 
liquidity in these days must be our first consideration. We have, of 
course, contributed to the utmost of our ability towards the finance of 
the war, and the increase in Government and other securities from 

420,624,407 to {27,721,766 wholly represents subscriptions to War 
foam at home and abroad. Our holdings are largely of a short- 
duied character. Bills of exchange, including Treasury bills at 
£7,721,155, show a substantial decrease, but if to this be added the 
balance of head office and inter-branch remittances, drafts, &c., in 
transit amounting to £5,454.351, and I am confident that bills in 
transit considerably exceed this figure, the true figure for bills of 
exchange would show an increase as compared with that of last year. 
The only other figure showing substantial change is bills discounted 
and loans, which at £20,640,936 compares with £24,967,792. This 
is partly explained by the further fall in the sterling value of the 
Chinese dollar, but, in common with many other banks, our clients 
have not needed to use the facilities we place at their disposal to 
the same extent as in normal times. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


I now come to the profit and loss account, and I am glad to say 
the result is better than in either of the previous two years. The 
figure is £400,159 15s. tod., and we are fortunate in not having had 
to provide this year for depreciation on securities and other excep- 
tional items. Needless to say, all necessary provisions have been 
made, as well as those for taxation, both at home and abroad, and 
in these days this item of taxation is particularly heavy. Many of 
our branches bear local taxation, for which we do not obtain any 
relief when computing our liability to British taxation, so that some 
of our profits are in a sense doubly taxed. 

The interim dividend paid last October absorbed £150,000, and 
it is proposed to pay a final dividend of 10 per cent. per annum for 
the half-year to December 31st last, costing a further £150,000, to 
transfer £50,000 to the officers’ pension fund, to write off premises 
account £§0,000, and to carry forward the balance of £182,602 9s. 11d. 


CHINA AND JAPAN 


Japan’s internal economy continues to be dominated by the immense 
burden of providing finance for her military requirements. This pre- 
occupation, with all its far-reaching consequences and her continued 
involvement in the war in China, is hindering her ability to benefit 
from the greatly increased opportunities for peaceful trading, which, 
due to the absorption of other great trading nations in the struggle 
in Europe, would have been hers had normal relations with the outside 
world been maintained. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

We have made full provision for every contingency up to date, and 
if adverse circumstances should arise at any particular point the 
shareholders may rest assured that every step has been taken in 
dvance to minimise the effect of such circumstances. We are fortu- 
nate in having a strong balance-sheet, and we may reasonably expect 
our business to stand up to any strain that may be put upon it. 
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that, taking the bank’s activities as a whole, the increased pur- 
chasing power resulting from the expansion of India’s war effort 
was a helpful factor. In Malaya the war-time demard for rubber 
and tin has brought an era of prosperity, and even in China a 
considerable volume of business has been maintained. 


LANCASHIRE STEEL POSITION 


This year Shareholders in the Lancashire Steel Corporation 
have to rely mainly on the accounts for the story of the com- 
pany’s activities in 1940. War conditions have precluded the 
detailed survey which Mr. John E. James, the chairman and 
managing director, has been accustomed to present at the annual 
meeting. From the geport it is apparent that further progress 
was made in building up the financial strength of this under- 
taking. Not only were profits before taxation on a higher level 
than in 1939, but the board was again able to make substantial 
allocations for depreciation as well as maintain the 7 per cent. 
ordinary dividend. A reserve has also been made against the 
estimated war damage premium for which the group will be 
liable. In the consolidated balance-sheet general reserve appears 
at £440,000, while the central reserve for depreciation of the 
group’s fixed assets stands at £370,000. The strength of the 
liquid position may be gauged from the fact that current assets, 
which include over £1,000,000 in cash, exceéd current liabilities 
by £1,320,476. 

AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE PROFITS 

For the third successive year the Automatic’ Telephone and 

Electric Company is holding its ordinary and deferred dividend 


at 124 per cent. Net profit was moderately lower last year at 
£238,052, against £276,249, but both. these figures ‘were struck 
after covering taxation. In his statement to stockholders the 
acting chairman, Mr. T. A. Eades, called attention to the large 
volume of orders received. There were many new problems, 
including recurring increases in production costs which were 
counterbalanced by higher prices of finished goods only after a 
considerable time lag. For the current year seems that a 
fresh record of turnover is assured. At the current market price 
of 43s. the ordinary and deferred stock units vie'd just over 


5; per cent. These units are a sound war and post-war holding. 
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BIBIANI AND E.P.T. 


Profits of Bibiani (1927), Limited, the West African 
producer in which Ashanti has a large interest, easily establj 
a new record for the year to September 30, 1940. If jit had 
been for the incidence of Excess Profits Tax shareholders m 
have looked for something more than the 25 per cent. divide 
but this is one of the companies on which E.T.P. in jts exist; 
form lays a heavy hand. Profits in the standard years were be 
because the mine was then in the early development Stage 
the chairman, Mr. J. H. Batty, explained to s|} ireholders th 
100 per cent. E.P.T. means that ore reserves are being de le - 
solely for the benefit of the Government. ied 
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COMPANY MEETING 
LANCASHIRE STcCEL CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND OF 7% ON “A” AND “B” ORDINARY SHAREs 

























Tue eleventh ordinary general meeting of shareholders of the Lane. 
shire Steel Corporation, Limited, was held on Monday last gt the 
registered office, Bewsey Road, Warrington. 

Mr. John E. James (the chairman and managing director) presided 

After moving the adoption of the directors’ report and accounts for 
the year to December 31st, 1940, the chairman stated that as the 
accounts were, he thought, self-explanatory, he did not propose 1 
comment on them in detail. He pointed out, however, that afte 
meeting all charges and making any reserves the directors considered 
desirable, it had been possible for the corporation to pay the ful 
dividend (less tax) on the two classes of preference shares, and to 
recommend to shareholders payment of a dividend of 7 per cen 
less tax) for the vear on the “A” and “B” ordinary shares. 

He informed the meeting that since the last ann meeting of 
shareholders the board had elected Mr. Robert Crichton, C.B.E., who 
had had wide experience in the iron and steel industry, to fill the 
death of the late Earl of rawford and 

























can arising on the 
Balcarres, K.T., and expressed his pleasure that Mr. Crichton had 
consented to become full-time membe 4 > board 
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CHIEF OFFICES: 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED 
BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM, 


Seventy-fifth Annual Report, for the year 1940. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION. 


1. 





TOTAL FUNDS now exceed £35,000,000 


o< 
me | 


Reversionary Bonus of £1 per 


J. MURRAY LAING, F.LA., F.F.A, 


DEPUTY 


GENERAL MANAGER 





TOTAL SUMS ASSURED in the Life Branches have now passed the £109,000,000 mark. 


TOTAL CLAIMS PAID in the Life Branches during 1940 amounted to £3,221,484, making 
a grand total of over £55,000,009 since the Company was started. 


ORDINARY BRANCH iy 5 year imac 
'9 assured 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH POLICYHOLDERS benefit by the Bonus Scheme still in force. 


ALL CLASSES OF LIFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT AND GENERAL 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 


in the participating class receive a 


INSURANCE 


JNO. A. JEFFERSON, F.LA. 


CHAIRMAN & GENERAL MANAGER, 
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«THE SPECTATOR *” CROSSWORD No. 107 


rize of a Be ; 
on first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 
of > pes should be marked with the words “Crossword 


Enveli 
open » sal the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, and should be received | 
¢ later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will be 
oer before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form 
oT below. The name of the winner and the solution will be 
orrished in the following issue. Envelopes containing solutions must 
= 2id. stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solu- 
m the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.| 


sions from ¢ 














ACROSS 8. Gazelle-hound (6). 
1. Overheard when Judy rang 13- Midas’s girl-friend? (2 words 
up, if divided into three 4, 6). 7” 
words? (11). 14. A military musician, not a 
9, Rationed baron (7). superior tobacconist (2 words) 
10. Where journeys end _ in (4, 5). 
chauffeurs meeting (2 words 16. Dude able to have been 
2 4). praised (8). 
m. Cut the play? (2 words 18. “The eye which magnifies 
4, 6 her —— Is microscopic for 


or + \ fact * > ~ > 
12. The game might be loud (4 defect Patmore) (6). 


14. Lethal fish (5). 20. Not provoked with impunity 
15. Consisting of two terms (8). 7). 
17. The fate of a dropped love- 21. “Others may use the ocean 


as their road; Only the 
English make it their abode,” 
he wrote (6). 

24. See 7. 


letter (8). 
19. A recommendation perhaps 
in the case of wine, but not 


of drama (5). <4. of as" . 
2. “Lo! as the wind is, so is 25. There is little difference be- 
mortal life. A ——, a sigh, tween the solution and the 
a sob, a storm, a_ strife” clue (4). 
Arnold) (4). . — . 
. SOLUTION TO 


23. Artificial waterway is_ the 
substance of my song (Io). 
2%. Old clothes are (7 7 z a 

tik ™ 


a T rT. we 
27. He isn’t ashamed just to take ee eee 
ae tecetnen OH SS - - Ra: - 
ee NEP TEPENUL TI MATE] 
28. Pinched (2 words) ‘5, 6). 5: cS a. | 
S 6 
DOWN Seu s i$ T 
1. Treated with flags, per- N BSE! 
haps (§ E RBN | 
2. Ducal jacket (7 > 
n~ 


3. Ter or sis, possibly (10 

Some but not sufficient 

make a book (6). 

s. His scale is fated (8) 

Whose French bear? (4). 

7. 24. The least the recipient 
can send (14 A S - 
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The winner of Crossword No. 105 is the Rev. R. Steuart, 
Mount Street, W. I. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


ok Token for one guinea will be given to the sender | 


MARCH 28, I941 





Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, | 


West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


Pa p Capital ese ooo ose eve eee «» £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ove eee . eos eee + £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ... ese eee vee eee ee £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 





The Bank. which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Cireular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


FACTS AND FIGURES 
from the Statement by 


SIR GEORGE TILLEY, r.c.s. 


President and Chairman of the Company 
on the Annual Report and Balance Sheet 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1940, 





[FUNDS £112,389,143 
INCOME £19,931,244 





INVESTMENTS 


The funds show an increase of £3,970,368. The 
market value of the investments exceeded the 
price at which they stand in the balance sheet. 


LIFE BRANCHES 


In the Ordinary Branch sums assured under 
new policies issued during the year amounted 
to over £5,700,000. Premium income in the 
Industrial Branch exceeded £9,520,000, an 
increase of £177,000. 


FIRE AND GENERAL 


In these Branches the premium income 
exceeded £1,652,000. 


BONUSES 


In the Ordinary Branch a bonus of £1 per 
£100 assured was declared on policies entitled 
to participate in full profits that become 
claims by death or maturity during 1941. 

In the Industrial Branch a bonus has been 
declared on policies, with certain exceptions, 
effected before Ist January 1934 that become 
claims by death or maturity during 1941. 
Up to date a total sum of over £6,800,000 
has been allocated for bonuses to policy- 
holders in this branch. 


TOTAL CLAIMS PAID 
EXCEED £146,000,000 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, London,W.C.! 























PURELY PERSONAL. 
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PERSONAL 


|: YILING CLERK, woman, not young, required by 
journalist for press cuttings. S.W. London. 
State age and experience. Box No. A837. 


oc APONS are badly needed t get the 


most from our gardens Such ar CHASE 
Continuous CLOCHES which, by preventing loss of 
seed from trost, and lengthening the sowing seascn 
double the output and mature everything weeks earlier 
when vegetables are most needed, Prices are still very 
low, and the outlay will soon be saved many times over 
Set ot $5 © Small Tent” to cover a 64 ft. row, £3. Half 
Set, 35/- lrial Set of 14 Cloches, 20 - All carriage 


paid, boxes returnable. Full list from CHAse Prorectrep 
CULTIVATION, Lrp., Dept. E.G., Chertsey, Surrey 


( ‘HILDREN IN THE COl NTRY can 


books for themselves if you ask Alfre« 








Hamp tead Laseymge to send a parcel on 

Send rem I to open deposit account, an din dication 
of your iIdre S preference to ALFRED Wi N, II 
Hampste - High Street, N.W.3 (Hz ad 2218 
Further parcels to value of not more tw the 
cash balance in hand will always be sent on request. 


] ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. ts., carbor 
4 copy 3d., 1,000 words. — Muss N. McFARLANE (¢ 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea. Essex 


\ ISS OLLIVIER—Colonic irrigation, constipa 


tion. obesity, headaches. Wel. o711. Trained 


\ | ONOMARK., —Perm. address. Wartime fac. ¢s. p.a 
Patronised by Royalty. “Ww rite BM MONO23, W.C.1 


J lew rRIANGLI Secrets ria! Tra:n:ne College,Sout 
Molton St., W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard 
Crose. Bucks Founded ror Mav. $306-7-8 


W ttec FOR PROFIT Send for free booklet 
REGENT INSTITUTE (85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


YLAYESMORE SCHOOL, — Min ster, Dorset 
( SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, va! 70 to §0 guineas 





a year Ihe examination will ‘ne place at the 
Candidates’ Preparatory Schools on June 16th. Scholar 
ships are also offered cach term as vacancies occur to 
boys showing promise or ability in Art, Music, Sculp 
ture and Literary Composition Particulars fron 


HEADMASTER’'S SECRETARY 


H won peom SCHOOL, PEASLAKI 
FUILDFORD (Abinger 119 be tor boarders. 

Safe district. Constructive outlook ~educational 
Full parts. Principal, JANet JEWSON, M. A N.F.1 


MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGI 
A Special War-time Course can now be taken at th 
College, 29 Grosvenor Place S.W.1 we Huntleys 
Culverden Down. Tunbridge Wells 
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aS a 
is a case for e Fe 
Don’t yield to invading 
cold germs. Attacktheir EF 
breeding places, at the EB & 
back of nose and throat, & & 
with Vapex. A dr p Be 
7 on your handkerchief F & 
ates to, “4 provides a pleasant, E 
3 from &§ 4 powerful, penetrating, & & 
8 ae NG £53 ag 3g antiseptic vapour, deep- 3 
: Se oa breathed to destroy B & 
germ colonies. Stufi. & § 
ness and congestion are  ¥ 





quickly relieved; entire — 
respiratory system is & — 
stimulated to dispel — 


cold naturally— safely. B 
Sy 

From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 % 
including Purchase Tax 5 

THOMAS KERFOOT & Cc (Tc 3 z 


2 





ELLZERRIAN’S “s THESNATION CANNOE-AFFORD COLDS". 
ER APPOINTMENTS 
Og tate ES 






TUDOR COURT, FAIRMILE PARK of large engineering firm. Salary £250-£300, accord- 
ROAD, COBHAM, SURREY. ing to qualifications.—Please send particulars to Box 
Tel. : Cobham 2851. A836. 

TOWER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL | NDIAN CIVIL SERVICI INDIAN POLICE 

w ANK HOT ‘ er 
sane. BURMA CIVIL SERVICE (CLASS l. BURMA 

7 | POLICE (CLASS I 

A limited number oF vacancies tor Europeans im these 
YHE LEYS SCHOOL (CAMBRIDGI gm el py ot a iin. ied elie oe 
Temporary address: ATHOLL. PALACE caliente den mais Daieenitg Enemmenneeee 
HOTEL, PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE. pa ag se Seruuenie, Suaeinae ick Caan ae 
The Examination for Foundation and War Memoriai SP sage el : W ; agg where. 
India fice, Whitehan S.W.r When applying for 
Scholarships and Exhibitions (Maximum annual value seem anclides ote jate of birth and th 
£1 will be held on 26th and 27th May and on 4th om sm th ea Siti - 
and sth June.—Further information may be obtained "ia. a tes ieee “ ippuications ts the 
trom the HEADMASTER. tsth May, 1941 hould rowever be 





— submitted as soon as rossib 


7) et iginheabelliligt 3+ Tig 








mz 
SOCIETY OF FRII NDS QUAKERS 4 limited number of vacancies in this Service for 
IN GREAT BRITAIN Indian Candidates will be filled in $1 on the recom- 
with numbers, age-ranges, and non-Friend Fees mendation of a Selection Board set 1 1 the Un 
Boys’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS Kingdom. Candidates must have taken ood Honours 
evree 0 n Wwe ’ rsity in th r . 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 195 9-18 : £120 Degree an approved University in the British Isles, 
: “ ‘ i bur tt who are sitting tor their Final Honours 
Ackworth— Separate Junior House for Youngest Boys 

. . ~ Schools this vear may be admitted provisionally. The 

Bootham School, York 144 12-19: £165 : 

. . sage limits are 21 to 24 on the tst August, rog1. Entry 
Leighton Park School, Reading 150 13-19: {189 o~ ® ; ist MA : é Beem 041 ay 
Leighton Park Junior School $0 8-13: £136 ; - ro ay te aaa -” _ “ Af Universities 

rom intments Boards ¢ re 
Giris’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS , ny eesage 5 coupes pee 
: See 7 2 6 one < Late in the British Is Ses or trom the SECRETARY, Services and 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontetract 1605 “a 412 General Department, India Odice Whitehall, $.W. 
The Mount Sc hool York 119 12-19: £153 India Orhce, March, 1941 





Co-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 


Friends School: Gia Walden. 220: 1618; foo | HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


Friends School, Saffron Walden 220 10-18 £99 


For tuli Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY Friends’ Saf. Wald. :(JuniorSchool 30 7-1¢ £99 . . } 
- 1 s Sal ‘ . 1 Me c » ) 3 3 , ilish , 
St. Stephen's Chambers, Telegraph Street, ©.C.2 Sidcot School, Winscombe,Soms’t 200 10-18: £14! 7 rRESH YOURSELI is Eng "country 
+T. HUGH’S COLLEGE.—The Elizabeth Words- Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb..... 125: 10-17: £91 Ask tor descripuve list (3d. post ree) of 180 INNS 
Ss worth Studentship with emoluments of not less Co-Evu ATIONAL MODERN BoaRDING S« HOOL and HOTELS managed b 
han £170 value per annum is available for a former Sibford School, nr.Banbury,Oxon 158: 10-1 £87. PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT ¥ HOU SE 
undergraduate of the College qualified for research Apply direct to the S hool or to_ ASSOCIATION, L rp. 
Particulars trom the PRINCIPAI Holywell Manor, The Secretary, Friends’ Education ¢ ouncil. er. BR H. A Ltp. Sr. GEORGE’s Hot sE, Regent 
Oxford Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 Street, a 
- =< ee. oe —14 fone = _—_~ | 











THE 


YOKOHAMA SPEC 


LIMITED 


Reserve Fund - - . - 


London Office: 


Incorporated in Japan. Established 1880. R Y [ BANK OF F | AND | 
| 
Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - ‘ A , 0 A S OT | 


Yen 100,000,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, 


Incorporated by Royat Charter, 1727. 


143,400,000 | 


HE 1D OFFICE: EDINBURGH 
London Manager. Principal London Office: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 
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